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C H K IS TM A S (about 40 days) 


And Si. Nick sat staring, his eyes all aglaze 

His rocket was bedded, the martini unchilled 
His flight plan not ready, his nose cone not filled. 

Then flash! Like a jet-stream from out of the blue— 
His I.B.M. lighted; he knew what to do! 

He called off his count down—“Let’s start with the Play! 
Then Broadway, the Opera, the Dance and Ballet 

Now Books, then Records, Off-Broadway Reviews 
And Regional Theatre from Maine to St. Loos 

On Critics, On Playwrights, Producers, On Stage 
On London, On Paris, On Actors, Off Stage 

How gracious! A gift that couldn’t be kinder! 
To add the right touch—a green and gold binder 

What a glorious thought—it’s out of this sphere 
I'll say, ‘Merry Christmas’ twelve months of the year!”’ 

His plan now completed, his space suit put on 


His missile was readied—in a wink he was gone 


And I heard him cry out as he rose out of sight... 
“RUN TO YOUR NEAREST ATTACHED CHRISTMAS GIFT ORDER FORM” 
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The Day They Killed Cash 


Jim Bishop, the famous newspaperman, is 
the author of the best-selling books. “The 
Day Lincoln Was Shot” and “The Day 
Christ Died.” He is also a widely syndicated 
columnist. 


Cash. of course, has not died. If you think 
so, try doing without it. In my family it is 
used freely. Too freely. I have often asked 
my children if they thought I was made of it 
and, after a moment of hesi- 
tation, they have said: 
“Yes.” This proves that the 
girls are either not very 
bright, or too bright. 

These days, I carry very 
little cash. The wallet has 
attained a slimness I wish 
I could imitate. It holds 
about twenty dollars, some 
, color photos of my grand- 
Bishop children, a reporter's police 
card, an owner and driver's license, a St. 
Christopher medal and a Diners’ Club Card. 

That's enough to get me where I want to 
go, and home again safely. I don’t need any- 
thing else. I was studying the Diners’ Club 
Card—a miraculous piece of cardboard 
and thinking of how far man has traveled in 
trying to understand his own needs. 

Not too many centuries ago—a slow wink 
in the eye of Sirius—there were no banks. 
Whatever currency a family had was kept in 
jars around the house. If the house burned, 
or was robbed, the family fortune disap- 
peared. Then came the first private banks, 
and these economists charged a fee to store 
money for safekeeping. 

It was not until later that bankers found 
out that money on deposit could be invested 
for the good of all, and that interest could be 
paid to the depositor. Some of these men, 
you will recall, invested unwisely in the years 
1907 and 1929, and long lines of discouraged 
depositors stood before closed banks, hoping 
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the hope of the hopeless. 

This led to the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, which means that the United 
States Government endorsed savings accounts 
and stopped the failure of banks. It also led 
to the cheap checking account, through 
which the average wage earner could pay his 
bills by writing on a slip of paper. This 
check was a long step in the right direction. 
It honored the signature of the private 
citizen. 

Now we have the Diners’ Club Card, which 
is credit carried out as far as it will go. It 
does much more than cash and has more 
muscles than a certified check. The D.C. 
Card keeps track of your expenses. In my 
case, the card does a great deal of account- 
ing; it tells me how much I spent here, there 
and everywhere and it is an excellent record 
of business expenses when income tax time 
comes. 

The card is nearly universal in its use. It 
can be used to buy thousands of items 
and services—clothing, dinner, hotel rooms, 
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boats, liquor, tires, cars, plane trips, luggage, 
stenographic services, recordings, cameras, 
fishing equipment, gifts, flowers—many, 
many things. Among the items it will not buy 
are a space ship, a dental extraction and a 
guide conducted tour of the Kremlin. 

The D.C. executives are working on these. 
The cost of becoming a member is $6. The 
low fee led to some suspicion on my part. I 
figured that if I bought $1,000 worth of mer- 
chandise, and The Diners’ Club had to bill 
me for these things, they would be losing 
money and I do not like to deal with people 
who lose money. 

Then I learned that the Club collects on 
the other end. It gets discounts on your bills 
and mine. The restaurants, the luggage 
shops, the department stores, the airline 
companies, all pay a small percentage of the 
bill to Diners’ Club. On my end, I pay the 
straight retail price. 

A Diners’ Club Card is more important to 
me than cash. It’s a miraculous piece of 
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OFFSTAGE 


BUSINESS AS USUAL 

Pencil poised and full of curiosity about the 
problems involved when a man directs a play 
in which his wife is the star, we called on Al- 
fred Ryder recently, three days before he put 
the cast of Taffy into rehearsal. We came away 
with several pages of scrawled notes, mostly 
about the problems of being a child actor, and 
the supposed conflict between classical acting 
techniques and the Method. 

Mr. Ryder, in short, couldn't see anything 
special about the presence of Mrs. Ryder 
(Kim Stanley) in the main role of Anna Marie 
Barlow’s play, which he was then preparing 
to stage for a Broadway opening in late No- 
vember. “Sure, I’m looking forward to having 
her in the company—but not any more so than 
I would if any other equally talented actor 
had the part. Pick any other actor in that cate- 
gory, and that’s how Id feel. It’s the first time 
we've ever been together in the theatre, but it 
isn’t exactly history-making. Look at Guthrie 
McClintic and Katharine Cornell; I suppose 
Alfred Lunt must have done it, too. Let’s just 
say I’m not anticipating anything special other 

‘than good things. 

“The first time I read Taffy was when the 
script was sent to my wife. I liked it, but not 
especially from a director’s standpoint. Audrey 
Wood [the well-known agent] was the one 
who thought it had possibilities for me, but 
that was considerably after my wife had agreed 
to be in it.” 

We mentioned that we could well under- 
stand what had drawn Miss Stanley to it; we 
had read capsule synopses of the plot in the 
theatrical news, and noted in particular the 
tour de force aspects: the heroine’s starting at 
age thirty-two, then playing some scenes as a 
girl of sixteen... 

“Yes, but hold on,” he interrupted. “It isn’t 
a play about a woman, essentially. It’s about a 
family and conflict in the family that is re- 
solved tragically for the woman. It’s definitely 
not a vehicle; there are seven major roles. It’s 
set in Louisiana but it’s not basically a ‘South- 
ern’ play. It isn’t basically psychological ei- 
ther, but emotional—very passionate, full of 
love and hate, and deeply poetic, though it’s 
not in verse.” Mr. Ryder frowned and looked 
out of the window of the producers’ office 
where the meeting took place. “That’s why 
these next few days [the beginning of rehears- 
al] are going to be so important. That’s where 
the ground is laid—where the roles are made 
clear.” 

The director’s affinity with the Actors’ Stu- 
dio shone through the last remark. But long 
before that project came into being, he was 
active on the stage. “I had the works” is the 
way he describes his juvenile years in the thea- 
tre and radio: as a fellow apprentice of Bur- 
gess Meredith, John Garfield and Robert Lewis 
at Eva LeGallienne’s Civic Repertory, then as 
a regular member of Gertrude Berg’s family 
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More than a personal portrait, this 
objective, full-length life story of 
Marilyn Monroe also illuminates 
the star-building and movie mak- 
ing processes of Hollywood with 
wit and candor. The result of six 
years’ research and one solid year’s 
writing by “the Boswell of Broad- 
way,” this biography separates fact 
from fiction and, indeed, finds the 
real person more fascinating than 
the myth. 
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THE TRAGIC SENSE 
IN SHAKESPEARE 


John Lawlor. An important criti- 
cal study of Shakespeare’s han- 
dling of the elements of tragedy in 
Richard II, Henry IV (Parts I and 
II), Henry V, Hamlet, Romeo and 
Juliet, Othello, Macbeth, and 
King Lear by a well-known British 
scholar. $3.75 


A TOUCH OF INNOCENCE 


Katherine Dunham. The remark- 
able story of the talented dancer’s 
first 18 years. “One of the most 
extraordinary life stories I have 
ever read . . . an astonishingly 
good book.”—ELIZABETH JANEWAY, 
N. Y. Times Book Review. $4.95 
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Peter Shaffer. The complete text 
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of the season” by London's drama 
critics and received the New York 
Drama Critics’ Circle Award for 
the Best Foreign Play, 2 
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LETTERS 


Dear Sir: 


We read with great interest the article in 
which Winifred Ward discusses the need for 
original material in children’s theatre. You 
will be interested to know that on November 
18 and 19, the Dallas Junior Players Guild 
will offer the premiére of a musical play for 
children written by my wife and me. The 
Junior Players Guild has never before, in its 
six years, attempted an untried play or musi- 
cal, and we hope that this production will 
mark a break-through for children’s theatre 
in these fields, and particularly in this area. 


Lester G. GASPAR 
Dallas, Texas 


The article by Winifred Ward on children’s 
theatre was both challenging and exciting. 
Dr. Ward has always been a most effective 
writer, and we are hoping that the ideas she 
advanced in her essay will bear fruit in our 
children’s theatres throughout America. 
Surely we look forward to more articles by 
her. 

IrENE C, EpMonps 

Florida A&M University 

Tallahassee, Florida 


I am not sure what credentials establish any- 
one as an authority on what Edith Isaacs 
used to term “tributary theatre,” but I am 
sure that Denis Johnston [author of our 
article, “The College Theatre—Why?”] hasn’t 
got them. Just as I am sure that John Wray 
Young and Winifred Ward have them in 
plenty. I am unable to understand why John- 
ston’s pleasant but notably uninformed article 
was allowed to represent college and univer- 
sity theatre [in the August issue], when 
Young and Ward were allowed to represent 
community and children’s theatre so ably. 
Without attempting any critique of Johnston’s 
article, I think it is fair to say it mainly 
evoked a myth that has little relevance to 
major developments in theatre education to- 
day. As an individual and as an officer of the 
American Educational Theatre Association, I 
feel some protest is justified and should be 
honored. May I suggest that you seriously 
consider featuring in future issues some well- 
informed articles on American educational 
theatre, which, to put it mildly, is a powerful 
force in American theatre. 


Burnet M. Hoscoop 
Administrative Vice-President, AETA 
Salisbury, North Carolina 


As a college-theatre director at Indiana State 
and an avid reader of Theatre Arts, I was 
intensely interested in the article “The Col- 
lege Theatre—Why?” by Denis Johnston. 


LILLIAN MASTERS 
New Castle, Indiana 
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CALENDAR 


BROADWAY 


The mortality rate among the first entries of any 
new season is traditionally high. As we went to 
press, only a few of the newcomers, noted farther 
below, had given evidence of staying-power. The 
list of available fare was still dominated by long- 
run productions, which include: 

The Best Man, Gore Vidal's superior political 
drama in which Melvyn Douglas, Frank Lovejoy 
and Lee Tracy play characters strongly reminiscent 
of contemporary national figures (Morosco, 217 W. 
45 St.). 

Bye Bye Birdie, an amiable musical dealing with 
the visit of a rock-’n’-roll hero to a typical Ameri- 
can small town. With Chita Rivera and Dick Van 
Dyke (54th St. Theatre, 152 W. 54 8t.). 

Fiorello!, the excellent musical dealing with the 
early career of the late Mr. LaGuardia..Tom Bos- 
ley, Pat Stanley, Ellen Hanley and Patricia Wilson 
head the gifted cast directed by George Abbott 
(Broadhurst, 235 W. 44 St.). 

Gypsy, the first-rate musical based on Gypsy Rose 
Lee’s autobiographical account of the heyday of 
vaudeville and burlesque. Ethel Merman and Jack 
Klugman have the major roles (Imperial, 249 W. 
45 St.). 

The Miracle Worker, William Gibson's powerful 
play about the young Helen Keller, portrayed by 
Patty Duke. Miss Keller’s indomitable teacher, 
Annie Sullivan, is played with equal skill by Anne 
Bancroft (Playhouse, 137 W. 48 St.). 

The Musie Man, Meredith Willson’s sure-fire musi- 
cal piece about a con man and a librarian who 
reforms him. With Bert Parks, Barbara Williams 
and Mort Marshall (Broadway, 1681 Broadway). 
My Fair Lady, the musical landmark based on 
Shaw’s ‘‘Pygmalion.’’ Michael Allinson and Pam- 
ela Charles are the Higgins and Eliza (Mark Hell- 
inger, 237 W. 51 St.). 

La Plume de Ma Tante, a captivating French revue, 
most of which is expressed in the universal lan- 
guage of pantomime. Robert Dhéry heads the large 
troupe (Royale, 242 W. 45 St.). 

The Sound of Music, a musical play based on the 
feats of the singing Trapp family. Richard Rodgers 
and Oscar Hammerstein have provided one of their 
most effective scores; the Howard Lindsay-Russel 
Crouse book is not up to their best efforts, how- 
ever. With Mary Martin, Theodore Bikel, Kurt 
Kasznar and Patricia Neway (Lunt-Fontanne, 205 
W. 46 St.). 

Take Me Along, O'Neill's ‘‘Ah, Wilderness!,’’ set 
to music with generally good results. William Ben- 
dix is now at the head of the cast (Shubert, 225 W. 
44 St.). 

The Tenth Man, a play by Paddy Chayefsky deal- 
ing with the theme, from Jewish folklore, of the 
exorcism of a dybbuk. An effective blend of comedy 
and psychological drama, well acted by a cast in- 
cluding Donald Harron, Jacob Ben-Ami, Jack Gil- 
ford and Risa Schwartz (Booth, 222 W. 45 St.). 
Toys in the Attic, Lillian Hellman’s latest exami- 
nation of a Southern household and the effect of 
wealth on the relationship of its members. Jason 
Robards, Jr., Maureen Stapleton, Irene Worth and 
Anne Revere are the excellent principals (Hudson, 
141 W. 44 8t.). 

West Side Story, a blend of the Romeo-Juliet theme 
and juvenile gang war fare, with a New York 
setting. With Carol Lawrence and Allyn Ann 
McLerie (Alvin, 250 W. 52 St.). 


AMONG the early-season arrivals, these are ex- 
pected to be on hand in November: 

The Hostage, Brendan Behan's lively but loosely 
written fable about the Irish Republican Army, 
which is distinguished by Joan Littlewood’s direc- 
tion and Alfred Lynch’s performance in the title 
role (Cort, 138 W. 48 S8t.). 
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IN THE DECEMBER ISSUE: 


The Complete Text of 
The Off-Broadway Smash Hit 
“LITTLE MARY SUNSHINE” 
Book, Music & Lyrics by 


Rick Besoyan 


Special Section on 


FRENCH THEATRE 


Reviews 
On and Off B’way. 


by Alan Pryce-Jones 


Irma ia Douce, the Parisian musica! that also has 
had great success in London. Elizabeth Seal and 
Keith Michell are prominent in the cast (Plymouth, 
236 W. 45 S8t.). 


PRODUCTIONS scheduled to arrive between our 
press time and the time this appears in print in- 
clude: 

Becket, Lucienne Hill’s adaptation of the new Jean 
Anouilh play about Thomas A Becket and Henry 
II, played by Laurence Olivier and Anthony Quinn 
(St. James, 246 W. 44 St.). 

An Evening with Mike Nichols and Elaine May, the 
revue featuring the two popular entertainers of 
television and the night-club circuit (John Golden, 
252 W. 45 St.). 

Face of a Hero, Robert L. Joseph's dramatization 
of Pierre Boulle’s novel about the court trial that 
follows a young girl's death. With Jack Lemmon 
(Eugene O’ Neill, 230 W. 49 8t.). 

The 49th Cousin, a play by Caroline Francke and 
Florence Lowe in which Menasha Skulnik and 
Martha Scott have top roles (Ambassador, 215 W. 
49 St.). 

Invitation to a March, Arthur Laurents’ play whose 
theme is conformism in the modern world. With 
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Shelley Winters and Eileen Heckart (Music Box, 
239 W. 45 St.). 

Laughs and Other Events, Stanley Holloway’s one- 
man entertainment (Ethel Barrymore, 243 W. 47 
8t.). 

Laurette, Stanley Young's dramatization of Mar- 
guerite Courtney's biography of her mother, the 
noted actress Laurette Taylor. Judy Holliday has 
the title role (Martin Beck, 302 W. 45 St.). 

A Taste of Honey, Shelagh Delaney’s drama set 
in a Manchester slum. Joan Plowright and Angela 
Lansbury have leading roles in the London import 
(Lyceum, 149 W. 45 St.). 

Tenderloin, a musical based on Samuel Hopkins 
Adams’ novel about New York City in the 1890s. 
The work has been put together by the same team 
that did ‘‘Fiorello!,’’ and the cast is headed by 
Maurice Evans (46th St. Theatre, 226 W. 46 St.). 
The Wall, Millard Lampell’s dramatization of John 
Hersey’s novel about life in the Warsaw ghetto 
during the era of Hitler. With George C. Scott 
(Billy Rose, 208 W. 41 St.). 


BROADWAY OPENINGS 


The Rape of the Belt (Nov. 2)—Benn W. Levy's 
London success dealing with Hercules and Hip- 
polyta. With Peggy Wood, Constance Cummings, 
John Emery and Joyce Redman (ANTA, 245 W. 
52 St.). 

The Unsinkable Molly Brown (Nov. 3)—A musical 
tracing the career of an indomitable girl who rises 
from chambermaid to society queen in the era of 
the Colorado silver boom. Richard Morris did the 
book, and Meredith Willson the score and lyrics. 
Tammy Grimes has the title role (Winter Garden, 
1634 Broadway). 

Period of Adjustment (Nov. 10)—A new domestic 
play by Tennessee Williams, starring James Daly, 
Barbara Baxley and Robert Webber (Helen Hayes, 
210 W. 46 St.). 

Under the Yum-Yum Tree (Nov. 16)—Lawrence 
Roman's comedy about young love, with Gig 
Young, Nan Martin and Sandra Church (Henry 
Miller's, 124 W. 43 St.). 

Advise and Consent (Nov. 17)—-Loring Mandel’s 
dramatization of the Allen Drury best seller. Lead- 
ing roles in the political play are handled by Ed 
Begley, Richard Kiley, Chester Morris and Otto 
Kruger (Cort, 138 W. 48 St.). 

Camelot (Nov. 19)—Alan Jay Lerner and Fred- 
erick Loewe's musical treatment of T. H. White’s 
**The Once and Future King.’’ The leading Arthur- 
fan characters are played by Julie Andrews and 
Richard Burton (Majestic, 245 W. 44 St.). 

Taffy (Nov. 23)—Anna Marie Barlow's play about 
a Louisiana family, with Kim Stanley and Michael 
Tolan. 

All the Way Home (Nov. 30)—An adaptation of 
James Agee’s novel ‘‘A Death in the Family’’ by 
Tad Mosel. The cast includes Aline MacMahon, 


Colleen Dewhurst and Lillian Gish (Belasco, 111 
W. 44 St.). 


OFF BROADWAY 


As we all know, off-Broadway shows come and go 
with lightning speed, and often with little advance 
notice. With that thought in mind, we list the 
following as current attractions: 

The Balcony by Jean Genét, a fantasy set In a 
brothel that, by extension, becomes the author’s 
concept of the world. Intermittently effective, and 
brilliantly staged by José Quintero (Circle in the 
Square, 159 Bleecker St.). 

Darwin's Theories, a revue with music and lyrics 
by Darwin Venneri; sketches and monologues by 
Alan Alda (Madison Avenue Playhouse, Madison 
Ave. and 30 St.). 

Drums Under the Windows by Sean O’Casey, 
adapted and directed by Paul Shyre, which relates 
the playwright’s life as a young man, and in which 
sixty roles are interpreted by a cast of seven 
(Cherry Lane, 38 Commerce 8t.). 

The Fantasticks, an original and delightful musi- 
cal fable, employing a small cast, with score by 
Harvey Schmidt, book and lyrics by Tom Jones, 
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and direction by Word Baker (Sullivan St. Play- 
house, 181 Sullivan St.). 

Greenwich Village, U.S.A., a revue with sketches 
by Frank Gehrecke, music by Jeanne Bargy and 
lyrics by Miss Bargy, Mr. Gehrecke and Herb 
Corey (One Sheridan Square). 

Here Come the Clowns, by Philip Barry. A revival 
of the 1938 Barry play, directed by Mark Schoen- 
berg (Actors’ Playhouse, 100 Seventh Ave. 8.). 
Kittiwake Island, a musica! with book by Arnold 
Sundgaard and music by Alec Wilder. (Martinique, 
32nd St. and Broadway). 

Krapp’s Last Tape by Samuel Beckett, directed by 
Alan Schneider, and utilizing one actor, Henderson 
Forsythe, and a tape-recording machine. About an 
old man’s sardonic reaction to a romantic episode 
of his earlier years. The first half of a fascinating 
double bill that includes Edward Albee’s ‘‘The 
Zoo Story,’’ a two-character work set in Central 
Park (Cricket, 162 Second Ave.). 

La Ronde, a revival of Schnitzler’s play in a new 
translation by Hans Weigert and Patricia Newhall, 
who also directed, and who plays one of the leading 
roles. 

Leave It to Jane, a delightful revival of the 1917 
musical comedy, with book and lyrics by Guy Bol- 
ton and P. G. Wodehouse, and music by Jerome 
Kern. In its second year (Sheridan Sq. Playhouse, 
Seventh Ave. and W. 4 St.). 

Little Mary Sunshine, an extremely successful 
musical spoof of the romantic operettas of the 
twenties. Rick Besoyan wrote the book, music and 
lyrics, and Eileen Brennan scores in the title role 
(Orpheum, Second Ave. and E. 8 St.). 

Living Theatre (repertory). The best-known of- 
fering of the current schedule is Jack Gelber’s 
‘*The Connection,’’ a highly controversial work 
about beatnik drug addicts, now in its second year. 
Alternating with two plays bearing the over-all 
title of ‘‘The Theatre of Chance’’: ‘‘The Marrying 
Maiden’’ by Jackson MacLow, and Ezra Pound's 
translation of Sophocles’ ‘‘The Women of Trachis’’ 
(Living Theatre, 530 Sixth Ave.). 

Man and Superman by George Bernard Shaw, the 
second offering of a new repertory group, the Gate 
Repertory Company (Gate, 162 Second Ave.). 

The Plough and the Stars, a revival of the O’Casey 
play by the Phoenix acting company (Phoenix, 189 
Second Ave.). 

The Shoemaker and the Peddler, a musical drama 
based on the famous Sacco-Vanzetti case. Book by 
Armand Aulicino, music by Frank Fields (East 
74th St. Theatre, 334 E. 74 St.). 

The Sign of Jonah by Guenter Rutenborn, newly 
revised by the author, a pastor in East Germany, 
and translated by George White, and concerned 
with an examination of man's guilt (Players, 115 
MacDougal 8t.). 

The Threepenny Opera, Marc Blitzstein’s adapta- 
tion of the musical by Kurt Weill and Bertolt 
Brecht, now in its sixth year—the longest-run of- 
fering in New York (Theatre de Lys, 121 Christo- 
pher St.). 

The Tiger Rag by Seyril Schochen, a play about a 
business executive who once had been a show girl, 


directed by Alan Schneider (Theatre Marquee, 110 
E. 59 S8t.). 


SCHEDULED to open this month are: 

Hedda Gabler, the first offering in a proposed 
Ibsen cycle, with Mai Zetterling in the title role. 
Direction by David Ross (Fourth St. Theatre, 83 
E. 4 8t.). 

The Mousetrap by Agatha Christie, a mystery mel- 
odrama that opened in London in 1952 and is still 
going strong. Heading the cast is Faye Emerson; 
direction by Adrian Hall (Maidman Playhouse, 416 
W. 42 St.). 

She Stoops to Conquer, a revival of the Oliver 
Goldsmith comedy, which was first produced in 
1773. Direction by Stuart Vaughan (Phoenix, 189 
Second Ave.). 

A Tree Grows in Brooklyn by Betty Smith and 
George Abbott (adapted from Miss Smith's novel) ; 
music by Arthur Schwartz, lyrics by Dorothy 
Fields. Benay Venuta stars in this revival of the 
1951 Broadway musical (Barbizon Plaza Theatre, 
106 Central Park 8.). 
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THEATRE BOOKS 


IN ANCHOR EDITIONS 


BRAND 
Henrik Ibsen. The seldom performed 
verse play. Introduction by W. H. Auden. 
Translated by Michael Meyer. Anchor 
Original. 95¢ 


A SELECTION FROM 
AROUND THEATRES 
Max Beerbohm. The best of this distin- 
guished critic’s writings on the English 
theatre. $1.45 


WHEN WE DEAD AWAKEN and 
Three Other Plays 
Henrik Ibsen. New translations by Mi- 
chael Meyer, including The Master Build- 
er, John Gabriel Borkman, and The Lady 
From The Sea. Anchor Original. $1.45 


FIVE PLAYS OF STRINDBERG 
Translaied by Elizabeth Sprigge. Credi- 
tors, Dance of Death, The Great High- 
way, Swanwhite and Crime and Crime. 
Anchor Original. $1.45 


THE CLASSIC THEATRE—Eric Bentley, 
Editor 

VOLUME I: Six Italian Plays—The Man- 
drake, Ruzzante Returns from the Wars, 
The Three Cuckolds, The Servant of 
Two Masters, The King Stag, and 
Mirandolina. $1.25 
VOLUME II: Five German Plays — 
Egmont, Don Carlos, Mary Stuart, Pen- 
thesilea, and The Prince of Homburg. 
$1.45 

VOLUME III: Six Spanish Plays — The 
Trickster of Seville, Life is a Dream, 
Love After Death, The Siege of Nu- 
mantia, Celestina and Fuente Ovejuna. 
$1.45 

THE MODERN THEATRE— 
Eric Bentley, Editor 

VOLUME I: Cavalleria Rusticana, Elec- 
tra, The Threepenny Opera, Woman of 
Paris and Woyzeck. 95¢ 
VOLUME II: The Diary of a Scoundrel, 
Fantasio, La Ronde, Mother Courage, 
and Purgatory. 95¢ 
VOLUME III: Gamblers, An Italian Straw 
Hat, Judith, One Day More, and 
Thieves’ Carnival. 95¢ 
VOLUME IV: Captain Jinks of the Horse 
Marines, Guys and Dolls, The Man 
with the Heart in the Highlands, The 
New York Idea, and Pullman Car Hi- 
awatha. : $1.45 
VOLUME \V: The Marriage, Danton’s 
Death, Escurial, Media, and Cock-a- 
Doodle-Dandy. 95¢ 
VOLUME VI: Lorenzaccio, Spring’s 
Awakening, The Underpants, A Social 
Success, and The Measures Taken. 95¢ 


DRAMATIC WORKS OF SHERIDAN 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan. The School 


for Scandal, The Rivals, The Duenna and 
The Critic 95¢ 


At all booksellers 
Send for complete list to 


DOUBLEDAY ANCHOR BOOKS 
575 Madison Avenue ¢ New York 22, N. Y. 


THEATRE ARTS 


BOOKSHELF 


BY GEORGE FREEDLEY 
Mr. Freedley is curator of the Theatre Collec- 
tion, New York Public Library. 
In this century the tendency has been to down- 
grade Edwin Forrest as an actor and as a force 
in the nineteenth-century American theatre. 
Richard Moody, director of the Indiana Uni- 
versity Theatre, has titled his vital and read- 
able study of the man, the actor and the thea- 
tre of that period Edwin Forrest: First Star 
of The American Theatre (Knopf, 415 pp., 
$6.95). To a purist in these matters, the sub- 
title is inaccurate and misleading. Forrest was 
not the first star, he was the first American- 
born star. Most people remember him for his 
reputed role in the infamous Astor Place riot 
in 1849, and for his highly publicized and 
acrimonious divorce from his wife, Catherine 
Sinclair. It is certainly untrue that he insti- 
gated the riot, although his followers did, in- 
flamed by Forrest’s honest belief that his rival, 
the English actor William Charles Macready, 
had inspired the boos that had greeted Forrest 
when he appeared in London in 1845. Ma- 
cready’s haughty manners and hobnobbing 
with the pro-British aristocrats in New York 
and in Boston caused the Bowery Boys, most 
of whom were of Irish descent and decidedly 
anti-British, to march up from the Broadway 
Theatre, where Forrest was king, to the snooty, 
tory Astor Place Opera House to enjoy a bit 
of booing themselves, at Macready’s expense. 
What happened on that fateful night of May 
10, 1849 (thirty-one persons died) was de- 
scribed in accurate and in bloody terms by 
Professor Moody in an excellent earlier book, 
The Astor Place Riot. 
Forrest was the first actor in the American 
theatre to do something constructive about en- 
couraging native dramatic talent. In 1828 he 
instituted a prize of $500, a princely sum in 
those days, for the best play written by an 
American, preferably (but not necessarily) 
about an American Indian or some patriotic 
subject. The list of prize winners between 
1829 and 1847, the last year of the contest, 
proved that classical subjects were not barred. 
The best-known of the crop were John Au- 
gustus Stone’s Metamora, or, The Last of the 
W ampanoags and Robert Montgomery Bird’s 
The Gladiator, which served notably in the 
Forrest repertoire for a generation. 
On his death, his handsomely appointed coun- 
try home was made available for use by retired 
actors, according to his wishes. As the Edwin 
Forrest Home, it was opened in 1876, four 
years after his death; when manufacturing 
plants began to invade the area of Holmes- 
burg, it was decided to move the home to a 
location overlooking Fairmount Park in Phila- 
delphia, where the structure was rededicated 
in 1928. It is the most graceful and cheerful 
memorial to an actor that I have encountered 
anywhere. It is a living tribute to a great 
American actor. 
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“It’s high time 
Archer was replaced!”* 


IBSEN 


An Enemy of 
the People 


The Wild Duck 


Rosmersholm 


Translated and edited by 
JAMES W. McFARLANE 


These three plays are the first in 
a series of modern, vigorous 
translations of Ibsen's work. 
Included in this volume: a 
fascinating collection of draft 
material, Ibsen’s notes and 
comments, accounts of early 
performances, and a critical 
introduction and analysis of the 
plays. $5.75 
% The London Times 


At all bookstores 
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ato teecemees 


special rates for 
CLASS and GROUP 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 


In Groups of Ten or More 


THEATRE ARTS offers special low 
rates to group subscribers in little 
theatres, community theatres, dra- 
matic and study groups, women’s 
clubs and theatre workshops, and 
universities, colleges, high schools. 


Write today for full details on 
THEATRE ARTS’ special reduced 
rates for class and group subscrip- 
tions! 


Address inquiries to: 


Group Subscriptions 


THEATRE ARTS 


1545 Broadway 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Theatre Arts 





* Rodgers & Hammerstein “ 
* Katharine Cornell » Thornton Wilder 
* Philip Barry * Katharine Hepburn 
¢ The Lunts + Elia Kazan * Helen Hayes 
* George Bernard Shaw « Ferenc Moinar 
* Robert Edmond Jones « S. N. Behrman 
¢ William Saroyan « Agnes de Mille 
* Eugene O'Neill « Philip Moeller 
,..and many other playwrights, actors 
and directors who made the Theatre Guild 
America’s most dynamic adventure 
in the theater. ‘‘An invaluable record... 
and in the new data on Eugene O'Neill it is 
a must for all theater lovers.” 
— MOSS HART 


AWayward Quest 


By THERESA HELBURN 
Iiustrated « $5.00 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY « Boston 


November, 1960 


DEFINITIVE D’ANNUNZIO 


Various people remember various things about 
Gabriele D’Annunzio, Italian poet, dramatist, 
novelist, idealist, politician and lover. Anthony 
Rhodes has at last written the temperate and 
well-balanced biography of the many-sided 
man, D’Annunzio, The Poet as Superman 
(McDowell, Obolensky, 299 pp., $4.95). Al- 
most everyone remembers that D’Annunzio 
seized Fiume in 1919, ruling it as a separate 
state, and that he had a long love affair with 
the slightly older, truly great Eleonora Duse, 
and deeply humiliated her. The Italian was a 
fascinating representative of his nation, a man 
with much to admire and as much to deplore. 
This is a biography in depth, one to be ad- 
mired. 


HEART OF ‘HAMLET’ 


For a number of years, some of us have been 
hearing of the excitement and stimulation that 
characterize Bernard Grebanier’s lecturing on, 
and inspired reading and interpretation of, 
Shakespeare. In his The Heart of Hamlet: 
The Play Shakespeare Wrote (Crowell, 490 
pp., $4.95, cloth, $3.75, paper), Mr. Grebanier 
has sought to cast off the robes that scholar- 
ship has thrown over interpretations of this 
play, which most people are likely to identify 
as their own favorite among all the classics; he 
emphasizes the immediate contemporary im- 
pact that the drama has on audiences, no mat- 
ter how untutored. In the beginning he recalls 
the time when, as a youngster, he had invited 
his best girl to see Hamlet from seats in the 
gallery. Disappointed by her at the last mo- 
ment, he was pouring out his heart to his Ital- 
ian barber when the latter suddenly offered to 
go to the performance, and thus keep the sec- 
ond ticket from going to waste. 

After noting the shortcomings of the produc- 
tion, the author states, “My companion amply 
made up for the mediocrity of the perform- 
ance. He had never heard of the play, he could 
have understood little of its language, but I 
doubt if anyone ever enjoyed a performance of 
Hamlet more. Throughout the evening he sat 
on the edge of his seat, now and again throw- 
ing me a look of anguished apprehension. 
Beads of perspiration decked his troubled 
brow—and these were by no means due en- 
tirely to the heated atmosphere of the gallery 
or the season. And then—this, lovers of Field- 
ing, I swear is truth!—when the Ghost ap- 
peared in the Queen’s chamber, Mr. Rocco 
cried out, ‘Look out!’ After the final curtain, 
exhausted and exalted, he exclaimed, ‘Wasa 
damn good! Molto simpatico e naturale. 
Geesa, I wasa scare!’” 

For the reader, Mr. Grebanier’s book has the 
same quality of immediate impact. 


O°CASEY THE CONTROVERSIAL 


Sean O’Casey may be the greatest living dram- 
atist in any language but only infrequently 
has he been popular at the box office, despite 
the acclaim provided by eminent critics like 
George Jean Nathan, Brooks Atkinson and 
Richards Watts, Jr. Juno and the Paycock, 
[continued on page 73] 
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STORE SPECIALIZING , 

IN LONG PLAYING 
RECORDINGS 


Are you aware of the vast world of LP 
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relationships to the Dance? The Record. 
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coupon in person at The Record Hunter 
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Out of towners: take advantage of The 
Record Hunter's mail order listings, offer- 
ing unparalleled discounts on LPs of ex- 
ceptional interest. FREE SHIPPING in 
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Alan Pryce-Jones, 
our new drama critic, 
begins his coverage 
of the season, both 
on and off Broadway. 
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THE OPENINGS: 


hullabaloo 
and Strindberg 
00 


by ALAN PRYCE-JONES 


Had The Hostage been written—as it very well might have 
been—by some quiet old soul without much gift for writing 
plays but with a good ear for talk and a romantic yearning to 
be one of the boys, we should probably never have heard of it. 
However, along with being a playwright, Mr. Brendan Behan 
is also a brilliant performer. If he takes a drink, the world 
press reports his action; when he advances on England from 
his Irish base, the inhabitants take to the woods. In brief, the 
point of The Hostage is its author. And that is very nearly the 
end of the matter. 

But not quite. There is Joan Littlewood’s direction. There 
is Alfred Lynch’s performance in the title role. And there is 
a second act that nearly saves the play. I have to use the word 
“play” for lack of anything better; but in fact The Hostage is 
a kind of vaudeville, charivari, or callithump, in which the 
parts have no constant relation to the whole. The basic idea is 
a good one. Because the British are about to execute an Irish 
prisoner in Belfast, the Irish Republican Army captures a 
British soldier and holds him in Dublin as a hostage. Brendan 
Behan, once a fervent nationalist—as readers of his brilliant 
autobiography Borstal Boy will remember—now holds the 
Irish patriots in affectionate scorn, and he makes it clear that 
this particular unit of the Republican Army is both too incom. 
petent and too dim-witted to carry out any kind of threat 
against Leslie, the captured soldier. However, Leslie persuades 
a country girl, Teresa, to smuggle out a tip-off to the police, 
and in the melee that follows their sudden arrival to rescue 
him, he is killed. All this takes place, by the way, in a mag- 
nificently sleazy slum dwelling, half lodginghouse, half brothel. 

The fable is decorated by a great many patches of color. 





There is Monsewer, the owner of the house, a crazed patriot of 


English extraction to whom Glynn Edwards gives a proper 
air of the higher lunacy by playing him with a London club- 
man’s accent. There is Pat, the caretaker, a wry and forlorn 
figure in the hands of Maxwell Shaw; there is Miss Gilchrist, 
a social worker aptly guyed by Patience Collier, and there are 
the (alas) inevitable couple of comic queers. At any moment 
one, or all, of these may burst into song; but the evening is 
sustained through a cat’s cradle of talk—ribald, meaty, up- 
roarious, blasphemous, dirty, hilarious talk: the kind of thing 
that foreigners seek for but seldom find in a Dublin pub. 


If you thrill to stage Oirish, and have an exceptionally 
quick ear, this is the play for you. But the Cort is a big 
theatre, and at the opening the cast had not adjusted their dic- 
tion to its scale. If you feel, as I do, that practically all stage 
Oirish characters are interchangeable, bandying the same 
jokes, drinking the same Guinness, getting plastered with 
clockwork regularity and—whatever the period of the play— 
hopelessly stuck in the problems and attitudes of 1885, you 
will be exasperated that Brendan Behan has not taken more 
trouble to organize his gifts. 


He has, however, two people who take trouble for him. The 
first is Joan Littlewood. There is no one alive better at weaving 
the tatters of a good idea into a work of art. In this case she has 
done a wonderful job, and created a pattern of movement that 
flows steadily through three acts. Since I saw it in London, 
the play has been tightened up here and there, and a good 
many local asides have been inserted for the benefit of an 
American audience. For these there is no particular reason 
why the audience should be grateful, since they stress the 
charade aspect of the evening without adding much wit to it. 

There is also Alfred Lynch. This brilliant young actor made 
his name in Look Back in Anger, and later created his present 
role in London. In retrospect, it is his performance that sticks 
in the memory after the rest of The Hostage has evaporated 
into thin chatter. He has a hard part to sustain: that of a per- 
fectly ordinary boy, a bewildered, uncomplicated, un-Kipling- 
esque private soldier. He has to be funny and—in his scenes 


with Teresa—touching: and for much of the time he has to 
make his bricks with the minimum of straw. That he does so 
with such easy authority makes the second act of the play 
wholly enjoyable. Later, as the climax draws near, the author 
is not sure what to do with him. The third act turns into a 
study in unnecessary delay, and its final curtain returns to 
vaudeville with almost too great nonchalance. No sooner is 
Leslie dead than he springs to his feet and leads the cast in a 


final chorus. 


That many of the lines are amusing, that the company fling 
the right amount of spirit into their production, and that Joan 
Littlewood has performed an artfully artless miracle in weld- 
ing so many disparate elements together does not excuse Be- 
han from taking the trouble either to construct a watertight 
dramatic fable or to go the whole Brecht, call his own good 
nature to order, and hit out at human folly instead of smiling 
along with it. 

John Bowman was a bold man to produce Strindberg’s The 
Dance of Death in a theatre hardly bigger than a station 


wagon. It is a play of extreme darkness, which ties the succes- 
sive failures of Strindberg’s married lives into a serpentine 
knot of suffocating tautness, and normally it demands all the 
trappings of earnest realism: the gaslight, the heavy furniture, 
the wind in the trees, and the cold light of provincial Sweden 
at the turn of the century. 


That has been scrapped in the production at the Key. We 
are alone with two monsters tearing each other to pieces on 
the eve of their silver wedding. As Alice, Jennie Davis makes 
full use of a stage training that has included performances 
in Macbeth and Mary Chase’s Lolita—admirable composite 
training for playing one of the most sinister wives in the 
modern theatre. Edgar, Alice’s husband, is a more difficult 
part, since he has to veer between the roles of tyrant and 
victim with bewildering speed. The cutting of the play has 
not helped Abe Vigoda in that respect. The original text is 
impractically long, but it has been pared down largely at 
Edgar’s expense, and the logic of his behavior suffers badly. 


The couple might have destroyed each other in peace but 
for the arrival, after fifteen years, of Alice’s cousin Curt. In 
one of those curious bouts of power mania that afflict the 
Scandinavians (unless their literature lies) Edgar ruins Curt 

who accepts this as perfectly natural, and indeed beyond 
comment—-so as to revenge himself on one who had not only 
been responsible for his marriage in the first place but, on 
further reflection, looks in a fair way to drive him to the 
divorce courts. To complicate the matter still more, Curt has 
a son, Allan, and Alice a daughter, Judith, who are shown 
at the start of repeating the errors of their parents. In an 
atmosphere of almost unrelieved spiritual winter, the court- 
ship of the two young people has moments of enchanting 
tenderness, sensitively exploited by Judith Valentine and 
Joe Daly. But why on earth did the producer turn Judith’s 
rejected lover, the Lieutenant, into a figure of fun? There is 
no indication that Strindberg intended any such thing, and 
the intrusion of farce at this point seriously weakens the poetic 
impact of the play. 

The Dance of Death is miscast to the extent that Joe Daly 
looks too much a man to behave as a totally callow youth, and 
Jennie Davis has survived a quarter century of hell in an 
island fortress with youth and looks totally unimpaired. But 
the boldness of putting the play on at all is finely rewarded. 
Strindberg, for some reason, remains on the very edge of the 
modern canon, but he is a cruelly effective heart surgeon 
whose operating table must be respected by all students of 
unhappiness. 

The cruelty of W. S. Gilbert is hardly less, but it is not 
particularly apparent in H.M.S. Pinafore, an early collabora- 
tion. It is best to declare one’s hand in these matters, and so 
I state outright that I loathe Gilbert and Sullivan, and grave- 
ly doubt the existence of any monkey gland strong enough to 
rejuvenate what can only be a collection of period pieces. 
Tyrone Guthrie, however, has done everything possible. He 
has directed a rapid, too busy production in which Brian Jack- 
son’s charming design is crowded almost to invisibility. Eric 
he made 
the most of by far the best song in the opera—and the Ralph 


House’s Sir Joseph Porter delighted the audience 





THE OPENINGS: 


Rackstraw of Andrew Downie sailed pleasantly beside Marion 
Studholme’s Josephine. Everyone sang full well enough to 
display the verve and resource of Sullivan’s music, and the 
whole evening was polished up as brightly as the handle of Sir 
Joseph’s big front door. Why, then, was it not more enjoy- 
able? Perhaps because to refurbish a musical jest of the 1870s 
leads inevitably to a certain archness. I can just remember the 
furor created by Nigel Playfair’s London production of The 
Beggar’s Opera in the 1920s. Gilbert and Sullivan, dressed up 
to kill, leave the same uneasy imprint; but I should record 
that the house loved it all. 

So they did Vintage ’60—more, I noticed, than the critics 
of the daily press. The fault with this revue was that it had 
been inadequately rehearsed, and drowned in a chaos of 
bright ideas provided by far too many authors. But its best 
things were excellent, and the general air of vitality and youth 
that it exuded deserves to be recorded. Barbara Heller pro- 
duced some near triumphs—to be labeled, perhaps, “scudla di 
Beatrice Lillie,” but none the worse for that. Her “Angry 
Young Girl,” “Afraid of Love” and “Forget Me” had a beauti- 
fully calculated wackiness; they also avoided a fault of other 
numbers: insisting on a joke after it had already exploded. 
Fay DeWitt, Mickey Deems and Emmaline Henry sparkled 
agreeably, while Marc Wilder and Garrett Lewis led a band of 
appropriately athletic young men. The assurance and polish 
of Mr. Wilder, in particular, mark him as a natural lead. Had 
this revue been burnished, cvt here and there, given more 
style, and relieved of one or two totally pointless items, it 
would have deserved to do well. 

Two other theatrical experiences must not be overlooked. 
The first is The World of Carl Sandburg, interpreted by 


(left) “The Hostage” brought a 
predominantly British cast, 
including, from left: Eileen 
Kennally, Aubrey Morris and 
Avis Bunnage. (below) Irene 
Byatt, as Buttercup, and Harry 
Mossfield, as Captain Corcoran, 
in “H.M.S. Pinafore.” 


Peter Smith 


Bette Davis, Leif Erickson and Clark Allen. This is a variation 
of the technique evolved by Emlyn Williams in his recitations 
from Dylan Thomas. The three performers recite, in all, fifty 
or more poems, sometimes to the accompaniment of Clark 
Allen’s guitar; they are related, in brief asides, to Sandburg’s 
eighty-two years of life; and they are presented with the ut- 
most simplicity. Actors are generally bad reciters; they suf- 
focate poetry in personality. On this occasion, however, the 
experiment is distinctly a success; the evening even achieves 
a certain dramatic shape, not the least pleasant moment being 
a curtain speech from the poet himself. 

Finally, for a limited period, the French pantomimist 
Marcel Marceau packed the City Center. The trouble with 
pantomime is that it is a minute art, an art in which the artist 
foregoes altogether too much. In the first half of the evening, 
M. Marceau had to make do, most of the time, with a single 
facial expression: that of triumph suddenly dashed by im- 
pending disaster. He used the device hilariously in miming a 
tightrope walker and an ocean traveler afflicted by seasick- 
ness; in “The Mask Maker” he extended it into the world of 
Kafka by the prodigious ingenuity with which he suggested 
the reality of a rebellious mask on his own expressive features, 
switching from expression to expression at the speed of light. 
But the first half of the program lasted an hour and twenty 
minutes, and that is too long for a series of miniatures, how- 
ever polished. The second half, an adaptation of Gogol’s The 
Overcoat, shows up the limitations of the medium more strong- 
ly than its skill. I found it a waste of mime. 

CRITICAL BOX SCORE AND SUMMARY 

The Hostage: Four of the seven reviewers for the New 

York dailies were in the corner of Behan and company, among 





Friedman-Abeles 


(left) The second portion 

of Marcel Marceau’s program 
presented him in a leading 

role in an adaptation of Gogol’s 
“The Overcoat.” (above) Bette 
Davis and Leif Erickson offered 
a varied bill based on 

Carl Sandburg’s works. 


them being Walter Kerr of the Herald Tribune with this ver- 
dict: ‘““The play is sassy, and it may well be self-indulgent. But 
it makes for a wild night and a welcome one.”’ There was one 
“ves-no,” from Howard Taubman of the Times: “a grab bag 
of wonderful and dreadful prizes.” Among the two negative 
ballots was that cast by John McClain of the Journal-Ameri- 
can: “The evening is a series of soiled vignettes, with atrocious 
language, no plausible point, and some of the funniest remarks 
you have heard late and loaded in Third Avenue saloons.” 

(A play by Brendan Behan in the London Theatre Work- 
shop production directed by Joan Littlewood, designed and 
lighted by Frederick Fox, presented by Leonard S. Field and 
Caroline Burke Swann at the Cort Theatre with the following 
cast: Maxwell Shaw, Avis Bunnage, Glynn Edwards, Leila 
Greenwood, Anita Dangler, Melvin Stewart, Dudley Sutton, 
Aubrey Morris, Patience Collier, Alfred Lynch, Celia Salkeld, 
Victor Spinetti, Michael Forrest, Metro Welles, Kathleen 
O’Connor, James A. Roache, Warren O’Connell.) 

The Dance of Death: Four of the five reviewers who at- 
tended noted important shortcomings. In the Times, Howard 
Taubman recommended a visit to the production, though it 


“does not encompass all the subtleties of Strindberg’s play.” 


(A revival of the drama by August Strindberg, directed by 
John Bowman, presented by Mr. Bowman, Nils L. Cruz and 
Robert E. Judge at the Key Theatre with the following cast: 
Abe Vigoda, Jennie Davis, Alice Scudder, Alan Stevenson, 
Dorothy Blanch, Judith Valentine, Joe Daly, Xander Chello.) 

H.M.S8. Pinafore: All seven of the notices were favorable. 
“The trick managed by Mr. Guthrie and his Stratford asso- 
ciates is that they modernized Pinafore without violating its 
style,” said Mr. Taubman. 


(A revival of the comic opera by Gilbert and Sullivan in 
the Stratford Festival production directed by Tyrone Guthrie, 
designed by Brian Jackson, presented by the Phoenix Theatre 
with the following cast: Douglas Campbell, Irene Byatt, How- 
ard Mawson, Andrew Downie, Harry Mossfield, Marion Stud- 
holme, Eric House, Elizabeth Mawson, Vaclovas Verikaitis. ) 

Vintage ’60: Five of the seven verdicts were unfavorable, 
including Walter Kerr’s in the Herald Tribune: “Vintage ’60 
is lying about its age.” 

(A revue written by Jack Wilson, Alan Jeffreys and Maxwell 
Grant, directed by Michael Ross, choreographed by Jonathan 
Lucas, set design by Fred Voelpel, presented by David Mer- 
rick, Zev Bufman, George Skaff and Max Perkins at the Brooks 
Atkinson Theatre with the following cast: Barbara Heller, Fay 
DeWitt, Dick Patterson, Emmaline Henry, Mare Wilder, 
Mickey Deems, Garrett Lewis, Bob Trevis, Bert Convy. 

The World of Carl Sandburg: Four of the seven judges 
declared in favor of the evening. Richard Watts, Jr. of the Post 
was typical of the four in praising the over-all effect while 
noting its lack of sustained dramatic power. John Chapman of 
the Daily News said that the program is for devotees of Sand- 
burg; Robert Coleman of the Mirror declared it “would have 
been more at home in a hep esprésso café.” 

(A program based on the works of Carl Sandburg, adapted 
and directed by Norman Corwin, presented by Armand 
Deutsch at Henry Miller’s Theatre with the following com- 
pany: Bette Davis, Leif Erickson, Clark Allen.) 

Marcel Marceau: As usual, the French artist won unani- 
mous praise. One of the judges, Mr. Kerr of the Herald Tri- 
bune, said, “I begin to think that Marcel Marceau is even 
better than I thought he was.” 





Filming a Hit in Its Habitat 


The latest chapter in the remarkable history of West Side Story began during the 
latter part of the summer recently past. One August day, when the Leonard Bern- 
stein-Arthur Laurents-Jerome Robbins-Stephen Sondheim success was still hold- 
ing forth on Broadway, almost three years after its arrival there, the musical went 
before the motion-picture cameras—on New York's West Side, where the action 
takes place. The streets of Manhattan provided the shooting locale for the prologue 
and several key sequences of the film, which will be released by United Artists next 
year in late spring or early summer. Most of the picture was made in Hollywood, 
but all of the scenes on these pages were filmed on New York's West 67th Street. 
And many of the faces in front of the cameras were those that had been seen dur- 
ing the show’s far-ranging travels from New York to London. 
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(left) Two members of the Jets— 
Eliot Feld, rear, and David Winters 
—face a formation of rival Sharks in 
street-gang warfare. (right) Russ 
Tamblyn, foreground, leads the ex- 
ultant Jets. 


(right, below) The film of “West 
Side Story” has the same accent on 
movement. Jerome Robbins, who 
choreographed and directed the 
stage version, repeated the jobs for 
the movie. 


(below) Russ Tamblyn, who plays 


Riff, was also seen in “Peyton Place.” 
Tony and Maria in “West Side 
Story” are portrayed by Richard 
Beymer and Natalie Wood. 
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What Makes Merrick Run 


by RICHARD GEHMAN 


For a long time, David Merrick was one of those people who one show to another in order to keep them sharp and imagina- 
turned up in places they are not expected. I remember a night _ tive) published a list of his activities for the present season. It 
some years ago in London when | was haphazardly courtinga _said that by October, Merrick would have seven—couni ‘em, 
girl, arriving at her place to find Merrick there, quiet, dark- it all but said—seven shows running on Broadway, including 
and-soulful-eyed, twiddling an empty glass (he hardly ever La Plume de Ma Tante, Gypsy, Take Me Along, Vintage ’60, 
drinks), and staring at me as though I had intruded. I don’t A Taste of Honey, Irma la Douce and Becket. At the same 
remember what, if anything, his interest in the girl was (he _ time, the release trumpeted breathlessly, there would be two 
may have been talking over some publicity matters with her, | shows on the road, The World of Suzie Wong and Destry Rides 
for he is always doing that, and she was a publicist), but I Again. Do-Re-Mi, the new Phil Silvers musical, would be in 
knew that I strongly wished he would go home, which present- rehearsal. And in the works would be Carnival and Subways 
ly he did, taking his own good time about it (he takes his own Are for Sleeping, both musicals; a comedy called Seidman and 
good time about everything; he began work on Gypsy, one of Son; and Oliver!, a musical hit from London. 

his most successful shows, three years before he brought it By the time this is in print, one or two of those productions 
in). Peter Ustinov must remember him, too, sliding intosome _ perhaps will have fallen out, will have been murdered by the 
English dressing room unobtrusively (he always moves un- critics, or will have been the victim of star temperament or 
obtrusively, except when he is promoting a show), to intro- indisposition, but the original enterprise is more impressive 
duce himself as an American producer with the firm intention than that of anyone who comes to memory, including Jed 
of taking Romanoff and Juliet to New York. If Ustinov and I Harris, who once had four shows running simultaneously in 
were surprised by these wraithlike manifestations, our reac- New York. 

tions could only have been mild compared with those now felt Merrick long since passed Harris’ mark. The list of his 
by the old-hand Broadway producers, for all of a sudden, out shows that have enjoyed long runs includes Fanny, The 
of nowhere it seems, although actually out of St. Louis (which, Matchmaker, Look Back in Anger, Romanoff and Juliet, La 
come to think of it, many New Yorkers do regard asnowhere), § Plume de Ma Tante, The Entertainer (which really had a 
this unexpected man has emerged as the most active and pro- _ limited run, but was sold out for all of it), Destry, Suzie 
lific producer of plays in New York in his time. One could Wong, Jamaica, Gypsy and Take Me Along. Significantly 
even say in the country. One could even say in all time. Last enough, Merrick’s press agents seldom mention the flops he 
June, when the actors and producers were trying to settle that —_—has had, but there only have been three: Maria Golovin, Fpi- 


labor row, it was only natural for Merrick to speak for the —taph for George Dillon and The Good Soup. A glance at the 
producers’ side. As of then, as of now, he was and is the most 


above list makes the rational man wonder how in the name of 
important of them all. 





As of early September, one of Merrick’s many press agents Mr. Gehman, one of the leading writers in the magazine field, has 
(he employs them in platoons, and sometimes shifts them from profiled many of the theatre’s foremost figures. 





(left) Billboards for Merrick shows are 


a favorite background for photos 


of him. (below) The producer with an 


assistant, David M. Pelham, during 


casting for a 1957 offering, 


“Romanoff and Juliet.” 


Wide World 


God Merrick kept some of them running as long as he did. 
Fanny was a terrible musical. The Matchmaker was Thornton 
Wilder’s worst play, with Ruth Gordon making meaningless 
noise for what seemed unendurable lengths of time. Look Back 
in Anger was a whiny, sordid play that could only have im- 
master that he makes all the old-timers seem like amateurs. Yet 


Merrick kept them all open by operating on the same principle 
that old-time con men used to use: Having pulled the marks 
into The Big Store by ruses, he depended upon their embar- 


rassment at being swindled (that is, at having spent those 
outrageous sums on tickets) to keep them from telling on 
him. That is harsh, perhaps, but it is true, and one can only 
admire his efficiency. 

“Ruses” .neans publicity stunts, at which Merrick is such a 
master that he makes all the old-timers seem like amateurs. Yet 
not all the shows have depended upon publicity. Many have 
been first-rate shows as shows, and some have been of superla- 
tive quality. Merrick says regularly that he only puts on things 
that appeal to his own taste, and one can only regard that as 
catholic. Similarly, one can only regard him as a healthy force 
in the theatre. As no other producer is, he is prepared to 
gamble. In part that attitude is due to his relatively common- 
place background, in which he seethed and chafed. 

Merrick was born in St. Louis forty-eight years ago, on a 
November 27 to be specific, son of Celia and Samuel Margu- 
lois, who were divorced when he was ten. He was raised by a 
sister. He attended Washington University there, then went 
on to St. Louis University and took a law degree. His family 
was poor. He supported himself by working at a variety of 
jobs, but still managed to make high marks. The fact that he 
was Jewish and that the family was poor kept him, he be- 
lieved, out of the cultural mainstream of the city, and he built 
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a successful law practice as a time-marker toward the day 
when he would leave. When he did, in 1940, he went into the 
NewYork office of Herman Shumlin, offering him $5,000 to 
put into The Male Animal. It was, of course, a smash, and his 
investment returned him $20,000. He then became a depend. 
able member of the Shumlin staff, stage-managed, went out 
on the road, and all the time kept marking time again, against 
the day when he would become a producer on his own. 

These bare biographical facts threw up a man determined to 
be a great showman, as well as a man of intense drive and con- 
viction, even capable of intense hatred. For years, when flying 
to the West coast, he refused to take an aircraft that was routed 
over St. Louis, so great was the anger in which he looked back 
on the city of his youth. Everything he has done has been 
aimed toward keeping his shows alive. His first production was 
Clutterbuck, which opened to reasonably good notices but 
not raves (he did it in 1949). He kept it alive by running ad- 
vertisements containing limericks that implied that the show 
was a good deal bawdier than it was, and by having bellboys 
page “Mr. Clutterbuck” in hotel lobbies in the theatrical sec- 
tion. This was the first of a series of moves that later were to 
get him billed as “The Abominable Showman,” his current 
nickname (he is also sometimes referred to as “The Under- 
taker,” not because of his many undertakings, but because his 
demeanor is similar to that of a doleful mortician) . 

The other publicity stunts are by now part of Broadway 
legend. When Fanny seemed to be sagging, he commissioned 
a sculptor to do a statue of Nejla Ates, the belly dancer, which 
turned up first in Central Park and then in front-page news- 
paper photographs. He rigged up a taxicap that could be driven 
by a monkey (a driver was concealed in the rear) , which bore 
the sign, “I am driving my master to see The Matchmaker.” 





(above) Merrick’s three hits during the 
1957-58 season won for him the 

Sam S. Shubert Foundation award, presented 
by J. J. Shubert. (right) Merrick as 
spokesman for the producers during the 
Broadway blackout of 1960. At far 

left: producer-press agent Arthur Cantor. 


The stunt that received the most attention occurred one night 


in March, 1958, during a performance of Look Back in Anger, 
when a young woman exploded from the audience, rushed to 
the stage, grabbed an actor, Kenneth Haigh, and slapped him. 
She later said that the play had reminded her of her own 
problems to a point where she could not control herself. Mer- 
rick later admitted blandly that he had paid her $250 to lose 
control. He also has admitted that he used to tell people that 
he was five years younger than his real age because he thought 
the public might be more enchanted by a youthful producer 
than an older one. 

Not all these space-robbing schemes came out of Merrick’s 
own well-barbered head. Some were conceived by Jim Moran, 
the public-relations counselor and bon vivant, whom Merrick 
hires from time to time for special jobs. Moran disclaims all 
responsibility, however; he declares that Merrick is extra- 
ordinarily susceptible to an idea for publicity, however loony, 
and that he frequently thinks creatively in the direction of 
ballyhoo. It has not been established if Moran or Merrick 
thought up the stunt that took place when both The World of 
Suzie Wong and Flower Drum Song were about to open in 
New York. A group of pickets marched up and down past the 
Drum line of prospective ticket purchasers, holding signs pro- 
claiming Wong as “the only authentic Chinese show in New 
York.” Merrick himself may have thought of that one solely 
to bug Richard Rodgers, against whom he then was nursing 
a grudge. Once he had helped Rodgers publicize a show, he 
told Gilbert Millstein of the Times; later, when he asked 
Rodgers for the same favor, the composer was unavailable. 
Merrick then made a number of uncomplimentary remarks 
about Rodgers. 

This was odd, for Merrick seldom shows his emotions ex- 
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vat 


cept when he calculates that they will be useful to him. He has 
said that he frequently loses his temper just for the effect. That 
may have been the case during the Equity negotiations last 
June, when he and one of the actors’ vice-presidents reportedly 
were forcibly restrained from coming to blows during a meet- 
ing. That may have been the case, too, when he emerged from 
a conference and said of the actors, “They’re mice. No— 
they’re rats.” But such outbursts are infrequent indeed. 

Most of the time, Merrick is smooth, suave, quiet, polite 
and—except when he is driving a bargain—mannerly. He is 
able to cajole creative people into working for him with a 
skill that few other producers possess. Part of this is due to his 
willingness to go anywhere. Once, a few years ago, I ran into 
him in Hollywood, where he was trying to sign a well-known 
actor. Two weeks later I saw him in London. A week after 
that, in New York, I ran into José Ferrer, who told me he was 
flying to Paris to have a look at a play Merrick was interested 
in having him direct; Merrick had just returned from seeing 
it, Ferrer said. Merrick uses airplanes the way the late Mike 
Todd did; he will take off for California on a moment’s notice. 
It is typical of him that, once on an aircraft, he withdraws 
into his shell. If a seat-mate asks him what he does for a living, 
he replies curtly that he is a lawyer. “Who’s interested in a 
lawyer?” he once inquired of an acquaintance. 

Nobody is, except other lawyers; but everybody is interested 
in a Showman, and actors and directors and writers are drawn 
to Merrick because (a) he makes money, and (b) because he 
gives them unsparingly of his own electricity when he is putting 
something together. He is a Typhoid David of euphoria—and 
et, because he is so unqualifiedly autocratic and so firm in his 
own beliefs, he often finds that his infectees lose whatever it 


is he infects them with. The case of _ [continued on page 69] 
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THE BOOK HAD BETTER BE GOOD 


In the making of a musical, 
the playwright is a full partner ; 
he should strive for wide success, 


but beware of stereotypes 


by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN I! 


[Oscar Hammerstein II, one of the most successful lyricists and 
librettists in the history of the American stage, delivered a com- 
prehensive address on musical theatre to students of Swarthmore 
College not long before his death earlier this year. The editors 
were fortunate in securing the text of his remarks, which has 
never been published before. Mr. Hammerstein’s career itself was 
virtually a history of the American musical theatre ; between 1919 
(when his first professional work, “The Light”—a straight play 
with musical interludes—opened and closed in New Haven) and 
1959, when the current “Sound of Music” came to Broadway, he 
was seldom without a musical on the stages of America or Britain, 
or on the motion-picture screens of the world. And they repre- 
sented many facets of the evolution of the modern musical. 

His first hit, “Tickle Me” (written with Otto Harbach and Frank 
Mandel, and with music by Herbert Stothart), arrived in 1920. 
The period of the twenties was one of his most prolific. There was 
“Wildflower” in 1923, and the immensely successful “Rose Marie” 
a year later. Hammerstein, Harbach and Jerome Kern contrib- 
uted one of Marilyn Miller’s best-remembered shows, “Sunny,” 
in 1925. “Show Boat,” in 1927, was a milestone in our musical 
theatre—so much so that it has entered the operatic repertoire. 
The period of romantic operettas of the twenties was furthered 
by three works in which Mr. Hammerstein had an important 
hand: “The Desert Song,” “New Moon” and “Song of the Flame.” 
A more modern form of musical evolved in the thirties, and the 
Kern-Hammerstein “Music in the Air” (1932) was one of its fore- 
runners. After devoting part of the decade to work in films, Mr. 
Hammerstein began his association with Richard Rodgers. Their 
first effort, “Oklahoma!” (1943) was another milestone. The fron- 
tier was steadily widened by “Carousel,” “South Pacific” and 
“The King and I.” Another of Mr. Hammerstein’s adventures of 
the forties, “Carmen Jones,” was both an interesting experiment 
and a successful show in its own right. 


The following is a condensation of the text of his Swarthmore 
address.—Ed. | 


No matter what sort of musical you may be dealing with, the book 
is very important indeed. I didn’t always know that, however. 
The first play I wrote (in 1917) was called Home, James. It was 
a Varsity Show at Columbia University; I wrote it with Herman 
Axelrod, whose son George is now a well-known Broadway play- 
wright and director. I wanted to be the leading comedian in case 
the play was accepted for production. I had been a comedian in a 
play the year before. I wanted to play a French waiter. I don’t 
know why. I'd been practicing a kind of French dialect, and we 
knew a joke about a waiter. The joke was this: The customer 
holds up a plate and says, “Waiter, this plate is all damp.” And 
the waiter says, “That’s the soup.” We thought it was a pretty 
good start. We also were enthusiastic members of the audience 
of all the plays in town. We went every Saturday afternoon, and 
we knew all the jokes of all the plays—and we were not above 
lifting those jokes. 

What we were certain of was that the book didn’t really matter. 
We were certain because everyone told us. We'd read critics’ 
views on musical cemedy. They always said the book didn’t mat- 
ter. If the play was a success, they said it had great tunes, a beau- 
tiful production, pretty girls, or a fine chorus. And if it was a flop 
they would lay it to the book. Still they said the book didn’t mat- 
ter. So the librettist couldn’t win; we just didn’t try to write a 
good book. 
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Then, a few months after that Varsity Show, I went into the pro- 
fessional theatre. I went down to my uncle [Arthur Hammerstein, 
son of the noted impresario Oscar Hammerstein] and asked him 
if he would give me a job. He knew that I wanted to write musical 
plays, and he said, “I'll give you a job if you promise not to write 
for one year.” And I accepted. His idea was to let me absorb 
something of backstage, and see other people work. I think it was 
a very wise decision on his part. He made me an assistant stage 
manager for the production of a play called You Are in Love. I 
started to learn various terms, serving as office boy, playreader 
and assistant stage manager. I would get in on conferences with 
older professionals, and hear them talk about the coming musical 
plays. I was surprised because they paid so much attention to the 
books. They talked about motivations and characterization and 
pace and structure. I was the youngest person there, so I didn’t 
dare tell them what I thought—in fact, knew: that the book didn’t 
matter. I let them go on wasting their time. Actually, it took me a 
year or two to learn that they were right. 

The best lesson I had was in a play that I wrote—a musical play. 
When we opened in Providence, which is a pretty bad town—for 
comedy, anyway (I never opened there after that)—I was sur- 
prised because so many of my favorite lines got no recognition at 
all, or no real laughs. And then suddenly they laughed at a line 
that wasn’t funny at all. It was a line near the end of the first act, 
and I couldn’t imagine why they were laughing. And then I ana- 
lyzed it and found that they were laughing at that line because 
of another line that they’d heard in a previous scene. In other 
words, this was a situation laugh; this audience, the fools, were 
following my story. 

Experience has taught me that audiences follow the story, how- 
ever tawdry it may be. If there isn’t some structure there, some 
kind of story, the play has no chance at all. The story does not 
have to be a great contribution to dramatic literature or to philoso- 
phy, but whatever it is, it must be built properly. If it isn’t firm, 
then all the jokes and all the songs and the chorus and the beauti- 
ful production just fall in a heap. I often hear people say, when 
they submit stories to me, “This isn’t good enough for a play— 
it’s too light; but it would be good for a musical.” Therein lies 
the way to lose fortunes. A musical play has to be heavier in struc- 
ture (though not in conception, not in thought); but it has to 
hold the weight of songs, of a cast that is employed primarily for 
singing and dancing, not for acting. 

Show Boat \ed the way in doing away with certain conventions 
that operettas and musical plays demanded. Both the operetta 
and the musical play were written in a kind of code. The author 
knew, and the audience knew, that the actors weren't really speak- 
ing like human beings, even though their motivation as charac- 
ters and symbols was sound. The dialogue was the hardest thing 
for the audience to take. In Show Boat, I think, the characters 
for the first time spoke more like human beings, like characters 
in a straight play. The content of the story was not the usual 
operetta or musical-comedy content. The misunderstanding did 
not take place at the end of the first act; at the end of the first act 
Ravenal and Magnolia got married. But there was the very sig- 
nificant trouble in the first act that dealt with Julie’s leaving the 
showboat because of the problem of miscegenation, which was 
pretty unusual material for a musical play. 


The great hits are not those that have been written according to 
formula, but those that have been trail blazers. Consider The 
Merry Widow, which is now considered a pretty conventional 
operetta. But just imagine what happened when The Merry 
Widow was first produced. The leads were not young people of 
impeccable virtue. The lady was a widow, a very rich widow; the 
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hero was an adventurer who went to Paris in order to get her 
money. After The Merry Widow, and before Show Boat, Rose 
Marie, an operetta, had a murder in it. 

The business of being brave and trying experiments is something 
that people don’t usually associate with successful outfits. You 
often hear the word “commercial” used as an adjective to describe 
hits. It sort of implies that five or six experts get in a room and 
say, “Now, we'll mix the formula. We'll give them this, and give 
them that, and then we'll bring that on, and we'll have a hit.” 
Well, of course, there’s no such thing. As a matter of fact, I be- 
lieve that’s a sure way to have a failure. I don’t think a man who 
is capable of writing a very good play can write down to the audi- 
ence so that he’ll have a good income next year. I think those who 
write successful cheap plays have faith in those plays, have a cer- 
tain quality—perhaps cheapness—in ‘themselves. But the faith 
must be there. 

I think that when a play fails there’s never any reason except 
one: The people don’t like it. There’s no such thing as being 
“above the heads of the public.” I think that if a play of quality 
fails, there is something wrong with what the author has done. No 
use blaming it on the public, because it is the author’s obligation. 
When I say that, some people reply, “But Carmen was a failure 
when it was first produced.” Well, some of Congreve’s plays were 
also considered failures when they were first produced. But if you 
are writing plays and producing them, don’t lean on Congreve 
and Carmen too much. You'd better look at your own work; there 
is a very good chance that it isn’t another case of “poor Congreve” 
and “poor Bizet.” Mind you, I’m not saying that every unpopular 
play has something wrong with it as a work of art. It hasn’t just - 
fallen down commercially. To be commercial, to get an audience, 
requires a great deal of art and craft. 

I think that in almost all cases, the successful ventures in the 
theatre were written by men who hoped with all their hearts that 
they would have the biggest audiences possible. Certainly Shake- 
speare felt that way. He was not trying to please a group of 
friends in a taproom; some of his friends were doing that. He was 
trying to have successes. It’s a big handicap if you don’t have to 
earn your bread by your work. If there’s nothing involved except 
the love of doing your work, love of writing plays, you're likely to 
be overrelaxed. And I don’t think many works of art have come 
from such a condition. I think they come out of grinding, sweaty 
work. And I think that it’s a foolish thing to tell yourself that 
you're going to write a nice little play that only a very few dis- 
criminating people are going to like. The chances are it won't be a 
good play. It’s better to try to experiment, which I say is the best 
way to have a hit. Of course you don’t always have a hit when you 
experiment. Most of the time you don’t have a hit, anyway. 

Dick Rodgers and I have often amused ourselves by explaining 
why Oklahoma! was a flop. Now, we know that it was a big suc- 
cess—but let’s suppose it failed. This is why it failed: Instead of 
waiting to bring on the hit songs later in the act, the curtain goes 
up and a man comes out and sings, “Oh, What a Beautiful Morn- 
in’.” What kind of way is that to write a musical play? No one 
ever wrote a play like that before. For forty minutes you don’t see 
one girl dancing or singing—only actors. What is the story of the 
first act? A girl makes up her mind which man to go to a dance 
with. So it sounds pretty bad. And if Oklahoma! had been a fail- 
ure, that’s what they would have said about it. They would have 
laughed at it. They would have said, “Well, how could two very 
experienced men like that have written a play that way?” As it 
happened, we wrote the play that way because we thought that 
was the way to write that particular play. And that’s the only 


way you can guide yourself. The only [continued on page 70] 
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Early one afternoon during the rehearsal period of The Unsink- 
able Molly Brown, the new musical by Richard Morris and Mere- 
dith Willson, tle show’s star, Miss Tammy Grimes, sat coiled on a 
soggy-looking, unmade bed on the cluttered stage of the Ambassa- 
dor Theatre, nursing a cracked floating rib, a cool hamburger and 
a decided distaste for being interviewed. Her gray-green eyes were 
sober behind a beaded curtain of mascara, her slender body 
drooping beneath a shapeless Charleston-era dress. Her expressive 
face, in which there are hints of Cyril Ritchard (mouth) and Bob 
Hope (nose and chin) reproduced on a delicate, elegant, feminine 
model, was preoccupied. After a doctor had arrived to strap up the 
rib, and the hamburger had just sort of been mislaid, one source 
of the distracted air became clear. Miss Grimes had been brooding 
over the character of Molly, a creature she had all but disowned 
a few days before on the grounds that the woman was so impos- 
sibly vulgar, unlovable and stupid that no audience could possibly 
be expected to endure her for twenty minutes, much less the two 
hours or more the play demands. On this day, she had arrived at a 
tentative truce with the lady, and had seized upon an interpreta- 
tion of Molly’s personality that she felt might be viable. Reso- 
lutely stowing her distaste for journalistic chitchat behind her, 
she attempted to make clear the nature of this character reading. 
“She is a woman who never in all the years we see her—she ages 
during the play from sixteen to thirty-five—ever faces reality. 
Everything she wants, she gets. She wants a lot of money and she 
gets millions. She wants to be a lady—she thinks that means 
learning seven languages, having wardrobes full of the best 
clothes, going to the best shops—and she gets those things, 
too. She wants to see the other side of the moon—‘All this is all 
right, but what’s over there?’—she’s like one of those people in 
the twenties who thought, ‘If we drive fast enough, maybe we'll 
find it.’ Whatever it is. She becomes very decadent. 

“A decadent person,” she elaborated, “is one who is always chip- 
ping away at himself. They live only for their own pleasure. They 
go from, one thing to another and they end up destroying them- 
selves. They are disappointed people. Mind you, I’m not knocking 
them or saying I disapprove. Some of my best friends are deca- 
dent; I think they are fascinating people. 

“Molly in the end is a disappointed person. She has to ask herself, 
“Where did I make my mistake? What are the really important 
things in life?’ And she discovers that they are the people that 
love you, the same people she had ignored, never given the slight- 
est thought to, or attention to.” 

Two days later, the rib on the mend, the hamburger replaced, and 
the attitude toward being interviewed reversed, Miss Grimes 
greeted the appearance of the notebook and pencil with an in- 
tense, whispered shout. 

“All that stuff I told you the other day, cross it out, throw it away; 
it’s all wrong. The way to understand Molly is to recognize that 


she is really a wild animal from the wildest back part of the for- 
est. When she is brought into society, it’s like a lion, a leopard let 
out of the cage to walk down Fifth Avenue. No, not a leopard. Not 
beautiful and graceful. Something wild, with long hair and 
fangs. But I didn’t understand that at first. That’s why I couldn’t 
find out why she never learned from her mistakes. It was because 
I started her out too high, too cultivated to begin with, not far 
enough back in the forest. When you realize she acts purely by 
instinct, then the character makes sense. All of the things she 
experiences are put through a mind that never had to cope with 
anything. 

“The thing she wants most of all is to be a lady, but in the usual 
meaning of the word she never could become one, and in the play 
she never does. Society rejects her. She’s like an animal that is 
hurt but not killed. She doesn’t quite get killed inside by all the 
things that happen to her. Like the hurt animal, she saves herself 
by instinct. 

“The problem with a woman like that, one who can’t learn, is that 
you still have to show some growth in her or it’s all on one line. 
And since she’s off the stage only eight minutes during the whole 
play, if Molly doesn’t grow, the play is dead. You have to be in- 
terested in her. There has to be something classic about her. There 
is something classic about someone who is taken out of absolute 
nothing, and is continually beaten down, and still makes the same 
mistakes over and over again.” 

Since there were still two weeks of rehearsal to go, it is doubtful 
that the Molly Brown Miss Grimes took to Philadelphia was 
exactly the same “really wild animal from the wildest back part of 
the forest . . . with long hair and fangs.” It is also unlikely that 
the Broadway Molly (she arrives early this month) will be indis- 
tinguishable from the character as seen in Philadelphia, where 
the show tuned up prior to the New York opening. For the most 
impressive discovery of my two meetings with Miss Grimes was 
that here, beneath an apparently disordered facade, was a serious, 
analytical actress who approached her musical-comedy role with 
all the intensity one might devote to a Shakespearean heroine or 
one of the mythical ladies of Euripides. 

To most casual observers of the Broadway scene, such elaborate 
ratiocination on the part of Miss Grimes has to seem completely 
out of character. The accepted image is summed up in the com- 
ment of one acquaintance: “In her peculiar, personal orbit around 
the world, Tammy touches earth about once a week. In other 
words, she’s a real ‘kook.’ ” 

The illusion of “kookiness” stems logically from the Grimesian 
philosophy, one that a more formal philosopher might have la- 
beled “Tealtrism,” but that she calls “living on the tilt.” (Tilt, fr. 
ME tilten, fr. OE tealt). The code, evolved in collaboration with 
close friend Roddy McDowall, is an uncommonly attractive one 
that allows the adherents to have their cake and eat it too—or 
seem to. Explaining the basic principle one afternoon not long 
ago, Miss Grimes stood up in the sloping aisle of the theatre and, 
leaning perilously to larboard, balanced on her left foot, cocked 
her head at roughly a forty-five-degree angle, and spread her 
arms in approximately the position Jackie Gleason assumes when 
he bellows, “And aw-a-a-y we go.” 

“It’s self-explanatory, really,” she said, after returning to the 
vertical. “You refuse to bog yourself down with all those things 
You Have To Do. You don’t ignore them, but you don’t approach 
them head on, either. You carry on as though you couldn’t be 
bothered with all those dreary things people insist you must do 
now, right away. A lot of dreary people immediately call you 
irresponsible—but all the time you’re gadding about and looking 
as though you couldn’t care less about the bothersome things 





you're supposed to do, you have the thought tucked away in the 
back of your mind: ‘This thing is important to me; this one I have 
todo.’ And you do it, but without making a big fuss about it. 

“If you let all the things people insist on having you do pile up in 
front of you, life can become a very depressing affair. Living on 
the tilt, you keep one foot on the ground. You do what you have 
to do, but you don’t let those things dictate the way you're going 
to live.” 

it is in the nature of the tilted to épater les sérieux, and they 
frequently find themselves lumped with the plain, ordinary, run- 
of-the-barroom screwball and labeled as irresponsible as Aesop’s 
grasshopper. But such thoroughly professional and (at least as 
regards the theatre) fundamentally serious people as Noel Cow- 
ard and Cyril Ritchard accept Tammy unqualifiedly as a fellow 
professional and an aciress of great and highly individual talent. 
She has also been an uncommonly fortunate onc. No poverty-strick- 
en childhood; no cold, unloving parents; no endless months of 
pounding fruitlessly from agent’s anteroom to producer’s recep- 
tionist. Born in Boston some twenty-six years ago, where her 
father was manager of a highly social club called, with arrogant 
simplicity, The Country Club, she made her debut in society 
after graduating from the Beaver Country Day School. She de- 


cided against both “the debutante business” and Wellesley, and 
enrolled instead at Stephens (Junior) College in far-off Missouri, 
an exotic choice for a girl of her background, because “it only 
took two years, Maude Adams was on the faculty, and they had 
a very active drama department.” 

The Neighborhood Playhouse was her graduate school and the 
steppingstone to her first Broadway job as understudy for Kim 
Stanley in Bus Stop. She played the role while Miss Stanley was 
on vac.tion, was seen by Anita Loos, and cast as the lead in an 
ambitious musical, The Amazing Adele, for which Miss Loos 
supplied the book. Adele’s career came to an abrupt halt during 
the tryouts in Philadelphia early in 1956, but Tammy’s continued 
to roll. She had a sizable part in The Littlest Revue at the Phoenix, 
spent a season on tour with Julie Harris in The Lark, and was 
Claude Dauphin’s leading lady in the resounding off-Broadway 
success Clérambard. In the intervals came a variety of television 
appearances and a season with the Shakespearean Festival com- 
pany in Stratford, Ontario, where she played Mistress Quickly in 
Henry IV, Part 1, and Mopsa in The Winter’s Tale. She also made 
a foray into the night-club jungle, perching on the standard high 
stool at Julius Monk’s Downstairs at the Upstairs forthree months 


you're supposed to do, you have the thought tucked away in the 
at the Downstairs, however, that Noel Coward caught her and 
signed her for the lead in his Broadway-bound adaptation of the 
old Feydeau farce Occupe-toi d’Amélie, which he called Look 
After Lulu. The play was lambasted but Tammy’s Lulu drew 
superlatives from the critics. 
She was rehearsing for a television “special”— as one fourth of 
Four for Tonight, along with Cyril Ritchard, Bea Lillie and Tony 
Randall—when her manager, Barron Polan, arranged an audi- 
tion for The Unsinkable Molly Brown. According to Polan, the 
Molly management was more than reluctant to hear her; they had 
all but signed another and better-known actress for the role. At 
the audition, Tammy announced that she would sing “Melancholy 
Baby,” possibly the only time in history that hoary lament has 
been used as Broadway audition material. For Tammy, it worked 
fine. 
Along the line from the Neighborhood Playhouse to Molly Brown, 
Tammy met Christopher Plummer. (“I was driving around Boston 
on my motorcycle—blue jeans and leather jacket—and I saw the 
poster for The Dark Is Light Enough,” she recalled. “I decided it 
was time to get some culture. I went in, and there was Miss Cor- 
nell striding about, and some other people I didn’t even see, and 
then this beautiful man came on stage, and after I’d watched him 
for a couple of minutes I said to myself, ‘This man is an actor; 
this is the way it should be.’ Christopher is like a thin, keen sword 
edge that catches the sunlight.”) She married him; last year she 
was divorced from him. She has a three-year-old daughter, Aman- 
da, from the marriage. 
“Christopher was the first person I'd ever met that I thought about 
more than myself. That’s not a very nice picture, is it? Cross it 
out. No, leave it in; it’s the truth. 
“Until I was twenty, I had never thought at all, really. I suppose I 
still don’t think about things outside my life very much. I know 
I shocked my father when I told him, during the last election 
campaign, that I was going to vote for Stevenson. My family is 
rock-ribbed Republican, of course. Well, I'd been listening to 
Stevenson’s speeches, and I said, “This is a wonderful man.’ I 
told my father I thought he was the greatest Republican since 
Lincoln, which shows you how much I know about politics.” 
Tammy’s field of concentration, after she reached the age of 
twelve, was the stage. Girls who want to be actresses invariably 
see themselves as romantic heroines or great tragediennes. Miss 
Grimes never harbored either of those illusions. “I've never looked 
like an ingénue and I’ve always wanted to make people laugh,” 
she said. “It was a way to make life go the way I wanted it to go. 
and I always felt that if you can’t do what you want, send it up. 
“The first time Sandy Meisner gave me some Ibsen to prepare at 
the Neighborhood Playhouse, I brought it back to him and told 
him I couldn’t do it, that I was a comedienne. Of course, he 
persuaded me to work on it because a good actress must be able to 
play anything. But I’ve always wanted to he a comedienne, some- 
thing like Carole Lombard or Kay Kendall. Not somebody the 
average housewife could cuddle up to, actually, but I don’t think 
I’m the type the Iowa homemaker would identify with, do you?” 
The answer is an unqualified No! Who ever saw a titled Iowa 
homemaker? § 
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The author, whose most recent assignment has been directing the 
new Noel Coward play “Waiting in the Wings” for the West End, 
has had wide experience in repertory, in this country and Eng- 
land, as actor, director and manager. 


The ocean-going ships pass down the Thames from the Pool of 
London to the sea; and the shore stations signal to them, “Whith- 
er bound?”; and they: reply, “Destination unknown. The high 
seas.” Romance and adventure and, at the end, a hidden harbor 
waiting. Who could ask more? 

There was a time when the young man who set out to make for 
himself a career in the theatre had something of that feeling, ex- 
citement, mystery—and the harbor at the end. But nowadays the 
question mark hangs in the air, unanswered. 

During the years since the war, the English theatre, like its 
American counterpart, has changed radically. In England, as in 
the United States, touring has virtually ceased to exist, but for 
the pre-London tryouts of the type so familiar to New Haven and 
Philadelphia. A few London successes eventually go on the road, 
but in cities all over the country the “Theatre Royal,” the “Grand” 
and the “Opera House” are dark and unadorned. 

In their stead we have the “reps,” which, contrary to their name, 
do not—or very rarely—play repertory. They are stock compa- 
nies, offering weekly stock, fortnightly stock, or, in the case of a 
happy few, even monthly stock. They are fully professional. They 
employ resident companies, taking on additional members as 
needed; emphatically not stars. They play in small theatres, 
charge small prices, pay small salaries; everything is on a small 
scale except their repertoire, which is enormous. They work 
through and with and for their communities. They are not always 
very good; in “weekly rep” it is, of course, next to impossible to 
be more than competent, except in lucky flashes. But, outside of 
Lordon, they are the British theatre. 

A tew months ago, the British Drama League held a ten-day 
“seminar” for some thirty hand-picked members; most of them 
were the producers or directors of the “reps.” Every morning a 
visiting speaker gave an informal talk, which was followed by a 
period of fairly savage heckling. Every afternoon there were dis- 
cussions, centered in part upon the morning’s subject, and partly 
upon the West End production that the group had visited the pre- 
ceding night. Generally the talk ranged around to every kind of 
topic connected with the theatre, practical or theoretical. No 
holds were barred. I came to lecture and remained to listen. I 
was enthralled. 

Of course, the talk included what Shaw once called “a certain 
amount of tosh”; but there was also a great deal of clear-eyed 
common sense from the bearded young men who must run their 
theatres, not just talk about them. There was a small, but vocal, 
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In England the road has given way to the “reps” —and their actors are confronted by a dilemma 


by MARGARET WEBSTER 


Brechtian group, eloquently led by Sam Wanamaker, and given 
measured support by Michel Saint-Denis, who opened and closed 
the sessions. We were left with the impression that “the Method” 
was now rather out of date. But I did not detect many of the 
beards climbing onto Mother Courage’s band wagon. 

Any critic—Walter Kerr or even Britain’s own ICBM, Kenneth 
Tynan—could have taken lessons in demolition from these ruth- 
less visitors to Shaftesbury Avenue. Nor did Joan Littlewood, 
that blazing portent from the workers’ theatre in Whitechapel, 
nor George Devine, Pygmalion to John Osborne’s Galatea, escape 
censure for their then-current productions. The Old Vic’s offering 
was annihilated by blasts from right, left and center. 

Of course the poor old proscenium arch took its usual beating. 
But I didn’t think anyone put much heart into that. Some of the 
young men produced on arena stages or aprons or in the open air; 
but they didn’t appear to regard themselves as apostles of a new 
freedom, nor did anyone else seem to envy them especially. Every- 
one seemed quaintly to remember that there can be much magic 
in the rise or the fall of a curtain; nor did they apparently real- 
ize, not having been instructed by Mr. Atkinson, that their own 
proscenium theatres must inevitably arouse either boredom or 
defiance in their audiences. The audiences came—knowing no bet- 
ter—and the concern of the young men was to give them what 
they came for. Acting and plays, in the end, won handsomely over 
buildings. 

The producers of the “reps,” however, seek a new audience. Many 
of them are in the industrial towns of the Midlands and the North, 
and they would like to lure into their theatres the new “working 
classes” who have money to spend and leisure to spend it. George 
Devine, who has pursued the same ends at his ironically named 
Royal Court Theatre in London, was depressingly depressed 
about his inability to achieve a new audience. A good deal of 
heated argle-bargle revealed sharply divided opinions. There was 
a faction who even maintained that only posh audiences wanted to 
see plays about mud and beatniks in Manchester; that the work- 
ing-class audience was not at all attracted by plays about itself, 
but would settle—basely—for color and glamour and a good 
story; Shakespeare, even. “Tush, tush,” I thought, “escapism is 
rearing its ugly head.” And I recalled wistfully that once upon a 
time the theatre was allowed—positively encouraged, in fact—to 
see visions and dream dreams and escape, sometimes even as far 
as God. 

At all events, I found the discussions absorbing—and indicative 
of a far higher level of theatre awareness than is commonly en- 
countered or demonstrated in the West End of London. The pity 
of it seemed to be that these young men, who must of necessity 
fashion actors and audiences of the future, had almost no contact 
at all with the theatre-as-is in London, whose members largely ig- 





nore their existence. The London hierarchy grumbles a good deal 
about how young actors nowadays can’t do this, or don’t know 
how to do that, but it never seeks to teach the young actors of the 
“reps” its own skills, and becomes aware of those theatres only 
when a new play with commercial potentialities is revealed by 
one of them. So, when Bernard Hepton, director of the Birming- 
ham Repertory Theatre, asked me to do a guest production of 
The School for Scandal for him, I accepted with almost indecent 
alacrity. 

The Birmingham Rep.., as all the theatre world knows, has a great 
tradition. The personal creation of an idealist, Barry Jackson, it 
has been the cradle of innumerable plays from The Immortal 
Hour to Back to Methuselah, and the nursery of countless fine 
actors, from Dennis King to Laurence Olivier. It now plays “rep” 
on a more mundane level, faintly sneered at by some for its fidelity 
to the classic tradition, but still probably about the best of its 
kind. The theatre can count on a faithful audience, which will 
usually support each production for four weeks unless the play 
is aggressively new and experimental. Birmingham confines its 
experimental urges to the automotive industries. While I was re- 
hearsing The School for Scandal, the company was playing the 
two parts of Henry IV in alternation; the actors’ range may be 
judged from the fact that Prince Hal was cast as Sheridan’s little 
Moses, the moneylender, a part he played delightfully well; that 
Hotspur became Sir Oliver—again, admirably—and that a very 
excellent Mistress Quickly turned into a Lady Sneerwell of genu- 
ine elegance. 

I enjoyed working with the actors, and was proud of them. If the 
production was not “the glass of fashion and the mould of form” 
at its very glossiest, the company did bring to it a basic feel for 
the rhythms of eighteenth-century English and the plastique of 
its clothes, And there was a matter much more important: We 
were able, I think, to give the play a freshness of attack and a 
contemporary slant of thought, something that is by no means 
incompatible with respect for the author; something that can be, 
should be, and, in this case, was attained without recourse to 
pseudomodern tricks of scenery or clothing or other supposedly 
novel claptrap. Best of all, Sheridan came blazing through, and 
the audiences responded to his play as if it were “fire-new from 
the mint” instead of beinz required reading in English classes. 


There were no “star” performances, of course; in the “reps” the 
great parts are apt to be underweighted, which is probably in- 
evitable. But the character acting is often admirable, and the 
teamwork of the company atones for much. At Birmingham, more- 
over, the theatre is run with courtesy, efficiency and the dignity 
that belongs to good craftsmen. 


Other “reps” are bolder in experiment, in so far as their commu- 
nities can be induced to support them. At Coventry the newly 
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built Belgrade has done some highly successful modern work, in- 
cluding Arnold Wesker’s Roots. Its director, Bryan Bailey, was 
killed, most tragically, in an automobile accident a short time ago. 
He was one of the truly creative figures of the “rep” theatres. 
Another is Frank Hauser of Oxford, who directed A Passage to 
India for the West End, where it is now an established success. 
(It was produced originally at the Oxford Playhouse.) The Times 
(London) of this morning has reviews of three new plays done by 
the “reps”: one at Nottingham (a city about the size of Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island), which has a permanent “fortnightly-rep” 
theatre; one at the newly rebuilt Opera House, now called the 
Everyman Theatre, in Cheltenham, a beautiful West Country 
town with a population slightly larger than that of Norwalk, Con- 
necticut; and one at the Wimbledon Theatre on the outskirts of 
London, which used to be a regular touring stand, but is now 
maintained by a stock company. In addition, the Times reports a 
revival of Barrie’s rarely performed The Professor's Love Story by 
the Leatherhead Theatre Club, in a Surrey village considerably 
smaller than Montclair, New Jersey. 

All this sounds very fine and active and healthy, as indeed it is. 
Yet I am reliably informed that there is scarcely one of all the 
“reps” that actually pays its way, or could continue to survive 
without subsidy. The Arts Council makes grants to a great many; 
local municipal authorities help to support others; individual or 
community subscription provides for others; the luckiest draw 
on a little of each. The Birmingham Rep. could not pay its way 
even if it played consistently to capacity; it is not big enough. It 
gets a grant from the Arts Council and £5,000 a year from the 
City of Birmingham, which has a population approximately that 
of Cleveland. The sum is less than one fortieth of the annual grant 
made to the Birmingham Art Gallery, and represents a small frac- 
tion of one penny to each of the city’s ratepayers. It also entitles 
every one of them to grumble self-righteously at any or all of the 
programs presented, especially those citizens who never attend 
anyway. 

The insolvency of the “reps” came as a surprise to me. I had an- 
other in store: that the actors of their companies were not all 
standing about on tiptoe, waiting to get their chance in the West 
End. Contrariwise. Many members of the Birmingham company 
had spent several years—eight or ten years, even—in various spe- 
cies of “rep.” Birmingham is, in many ways, near the top of this 
particular tree. And there they had settled down; they had homes 
and families. They were playing a wide variety of parts in a reper- 
toire of fine and interesting plays. Their salaries were small but 
steady. They didn’t want to move to Shaftesbury Avenue in order 
to spend three years understudying a butler in a second-rate 
ihriller; nor to join the endless queue before the doors of the 
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the complete text of: The Gang’s All Here 


by Jerome Lawrence and Robert E. Lee 





The Gang’s All Here 


Copyright ©, 1960 by Jerome Lawrence and Robert E. Lee. 
All rights reserved. 


Reprinted by permission of The World Publishing Com- 
pany, Cleveland and New York. 


CAUTION: The Gang’s All Here is the sole property of 
the authors and is fully protected by copyright. It may not 
be acted by professionals or amateurs without formal per- 
mission and the payment of a royalty. All rights, including 
professional, amateur, stock, radio and television broad- 
casting, motion picture, recitation, lecturing, public read- 
ing, and the rights of translation in foreign languages are 
reserved 

The amateur acting rights of The Gang’s All Here are con- 
trolled by Samuel French, Inc., 25 West 45th Street, New 
York 36, New York, without whose permission in writing 


no amateur performance of The Gang’s All Here may be 
made. 


All other inquiries should be addressed to the authors’ 
agent, Harold Freedman, Brandt and Brandt Dramatic 
Department, 101 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


The Gang’s All Here was first presented on Broad- 


way by Kermit Bloomgarden Productions, Inc., in associa- 
tion with Sylvia Drulie, at the Ambassador Theatre on 
October 1, 1959, with the following cast: 


WALTER RAFFERTY_ ____E. G. Marshall 


JOSHUA LOOMIS. __Bernard Lenrow 
CHARLES WEBSTER_ —Paul McGrath 
..... a ______Bill Zuckert 
a - ; ___Howard Smith 
JUDGE CORRIGLIONE Victor Kilian 


DOC KIRKABY Fred Stewart 





FRANCES GREELEY HASTINGS_— Jean Dixon 


GRIFFITH P. HASTINGS__ Melvyn Douglas 
COBB____ , = __—_ Edwin Cooper 
ee Sere: _—Anne Shropshire 
BRUCE BELLINGHAM____ Arthur Hill 
ARTHUR ANDERSON Bram Nossen 
AXEL MALEY __Bert Wheeler 
LAVERNE_ Yvette Vickers 
RENEE _Alberta MacDonald 
PIANO PLAYER 


John Harkins 


JOHN BOYD___ = Clay Hall 


Directed by GEORGE ROY HILL 
Settings and lighting by JO MIELZINER 


Costumes by PATRICIA ZIPPRODT 


THE TIME: Quite a while ago. 


act one 


SCENE |: A hotel room in Chicago. Past midnight during a 
political convention. 


SCENE 2: The Executive Suite, 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Washington. 


act two 


SCENE |: A basement room on L Street in Washington. 
SCENE 2: The Executive Suite. 


act three 


The Presidential Suite of a hotel in San Francisco. 








act one, scene one 


In the dark, we hear the restless 
noise from the floor of a political 
convention. A gavel sounds, and the 
weary voice of the Chairman pleads 
for attention. 
Chairman’s voice—Before adjourning 
for the night, the chair appeals to 
every delegate to this great convention 
to break the deadlock between the 
distinguished General Simpkins and 
the Honorable Governor of Massachu- 
setts. If we don’t, we may all be here 
till Election Day. On the seventeenth 
ballot tomorrow morning, please let’s 
nominate the next President of the 
United States so we can all go home! 
(Gavel again) Convention stands ad- 
journed until nine-thirty A.M. 

Scene: The sound fades away, and 

the lights come up ona hotel room in 
Chicago. It is long past midnight, and 
the air is sleepy with cigar smoke. 

The background is an impression of 
the entire hotel, with squares of light 
from other windows which blink out 
one by one during the scene. There is 
a clutter of coffee cups and sandwich 
crusts, cigar butts are in the ash trays, 
and ona side table is a naked bottle of 
Prohibition whisky, almost empty. A 
chromo of “The Gleaners” hangs above 
the ruinpled bed. The ceiling presses 
down on the room, intensifying the 
heat and the tolacco smel!. W alter 
Rafferty is alone, playing solitaire on 
the tack of a suitcase. This is a 
lean, Cassius-looking man—a pro- 
fessional politico of the Enlightened 
Twenties. He turns up the cards idly, 
but he is biting hard on the stem of a 
rakish cigarette holder. Joshua Loomis 
hurries in, clicking the door shut 
behind him. An amiable Senator with 
the drawl of the big ranch country, he 
seems baited and tired. 

Loomis—tThe whole hotel is going 
crazy. What the hell are you doing, 
Walt? 
Rafferty 
Loomis [Fixing himself a drink |—— 
Well, I can’t wait much longe-. The 
oil boys from San Antonio rented me a 


Waiting. 


seven-room suite on the top floor. 
There are so many people up there 
trying to see me, I can’t even get in. 


Rafferty——1've got room for you, 
Senator. For you—and all your votes. 
Loomis {| Takes list from coat pocket | 
—Here’s a midnight count of how 
many delegates have switched horses 
since adjournment. 
[Rafferty looks up from the cards, 
his eyes half-closed | 
Rafferty——The Governor is seventy- 
three votes short of the nomination and 
the General needs eighty-two. 
Loomis——Eighty-one. I can’t stay 
uncommitted all night. When are you 
going to spring our boy? 
Rafferty—Just relax. 
[ The phone rings. Rafferty leans over 
and picks up the receiver | 
Loomis—lf that’s San Antonio, I 
don’t want to take it. 
Rafferty [Into the phone |——Yes? 
Hello, Charlie. 
Loomis—Don’t tell Charlie Webster 
I’m here! 
Rafferty——Yeah. Josh Loomis just 
dropped in. 
Loomis——Y ou son-of-a-bitch. 
Rafferty——Sure, come on up, Charlie. 
[Rafferty hangs up phone | 
Loomis——I don’t want to talk to 
Webster. I’m having enough trouble 
with my people. Some of them think 
the offers from his Governor are as 
sweet as we can get. 
Rafferty——Don’t be a damn fool, 
Josh. You gonna settle for a handful 
of post offices when you can have 
everything ? 
Loomis——Do I get Interior? 
Positively ? 
Rafferty | Resuming his game of 
solitaire |—Sometimes you have to 
ask for one thing to get another. 


Loomis——What are you going to give 
yourself? 

Rafferty——Oh, the Justice Depart- 
ment, eventually. 


Loomis [Nervously |\—Nobody’s 
going to get anything if you don’t 
start moving. 

Rafferty——When enough palms are 
sweating. Josh, we'll trot our dark 
horse out of the stable. 
Loomis——Does the horse know about 
it? 


Rafferty—Not yet. 

Loomis—Isn’t that a little risky? 
Rafferty——Y ou know him, you've 
played enough poker with him. Let me 
handle it. [He stops playing with the 
cards, and chews on the cigarette 
holder | I've been waiting eight years 
for tonight. I’m not going to spoil it 
by rushing. [Charles Webster appears 
in the doorway. He is the State Chair- 
man from Massachusetts, manager of 
his Governor’s campaign. W ebster 
might be mistaken for a banker or a 
successful corporation executive. But 
the granite face is worried and the 
pin-stripe suit is wrinkled with sleep- 
lessness. Rafferty greets him heartily] 
—Come on in, Charlie. 

W ebster [Entering |—Well, Senator 
Loomis, has Walt convinced you to 
swing your votes over to the Governor? 
Loomis [Cautiously |——He’s been 
working on me. 

W ebster—Good. Senator, I’ve gone 
over your suggestions very carefully. 
The Governor will do his best to get 
favorable legislation for your people. 
And you'll have a post office at 
practically every cactus bush. 

[Higgy enters, followed by Tad. 
Higgins is a sagging mountain of a 
man who speaks with the distinctive 
diction of New Jersey. Tad, a jittery 
delegate in shirt sleeves, has borrowed 
attention by attaching himself to the 
mighty Higgins] 

Tad——We've been waiting upstairs in 
your suite, Mr. Senator. We didn’t 
know you were down here. 

Loomis [Uneasily |——Good evening, 
gentlemen. Mr. Higgins, I didn’t 
expect to have the campaign managers 
for the Governor and for the General 
both paying me a call. Quite an honor. 
Higgy—Honor hell. I’m giving you 
one last chance to climb on the 
General’s bandwagon. 

Loomis——Oh? Has the General 
decided to make some promises? 
Higgy—General Simpkins makes 
only one promise, to ride up Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue and get off at the White 
House. That’s a damn sight more than 
his Governor’ll ever do. 





[ Massachusetts and New Jersey glare 
at each other | 

Loomis——Do you suppose the General 
will be riding on horseback, or in a 
limousine? 

Higgy 


make? 


—What difference does it 
Loomis——Well, oats are going out 
and oil is coming in. 

Webster [Pressing |——Senator 
Loomis, we've got to have a decision 
tonight. This deadlock is dangerous. 

A complete stranger could slip in— 
some grass roots amateur with nobody 
behind him but the people. What do 
you say, Senator? 

Loomis——My instructions are to wait 
and see what developments occur. [As 
Loomis starts to leave, he meets Doc 
and the Judge in the doorway | Good 
evening, Doctor Kirkaby, Judge 
Corriglione. 

| Loomis escapes. Doc is a dry realist 
with a county-seat sense of humor. 
Judge Corriglione still has a few shreds 
of the judicial mien, despite a lifetime 
of losing battles between his con- 
science and expediency | 
Doc [Crossing to W ebster |——Did you 
land him, Charlie? 

W ebster 


we stand? 


Without Loomis, where do 


Doc—Oh. The Governor still needs 
seventy -three votes. 

W ebster | Taking the list from Doc] 
All right. Here’s what we do. 
Tomorrow morning, stuff the balcony, 
get professional cheer leaders. We'll 
march in and whoop up a demonstra- 

tion they'll never forget! We'll drag 
out those seventy-three votes! 

Judge So that’s how we get a 
President. Like a touchdown ata 
football game. 

W ebster 


almost in! 


My God, the Governor's 
Higgy——l had a dog once who was al- 
most a thoroughbred. 

W ebster 


eighty-one votes short of the nomina- 


Your goddamn General is 


tion. Where do you think those votes 
are coming from? 

Higgy | Drawing on his cigar | 
Eventually, Charles, they’re coming 
from you. When are you gonna unglue 
those votes you control, and give "em 
the man they want? The man our 


worthy opponents would have run if 
they’d been smart enough to get him! 
Simpkins! General Simpkins! 
Doc—tThis convention wouldn’t 
nominate General Simpkins if you 
stuck a saber up his ass and called him 
Teddy Roosevelt. 

Higgy——Y ou come to me with your 
little poop of a Governor of 
Massachusetts— 

W ebster { Heatedly| 
administrator! 
[Higgy fetches an envelope out of the 
pocket of his coat, and carelessly 
tears the canceled stamp off the corner 
as he speaks | 

Higgy—Here’s what I want you to 
do, Charles. Make me a list of the 

men in public life who got there just 


He’s a good 


because they were good administrators. 


Write ’em on the back of this stamp. 

[ He tosses the torn stamp to W ebster, 
then moves to the door like Moby 
Dick through a swarm of pilot fish] 
You smart alecks can sit here all night 
if you want to. As soon as I pry loose 

a couple more favorite sons, you 
gentlemen may be knocking on the 
door of my suite. 

[ Higgy goes out. There is an uncertain 
pause. Suddenly Tad gets up and 
crosses to the door | 


Tad—I'm going along with Higgy. 

Webster {| Desperately |—_—And how 
many crumbs do you think you'll get 
from the fat boy’s table? 


Doc—The fact is, the steam’s gone 
out of our boy, Charlie. 
Tad—What the hell are you gonna 
do? Pick a name out of a hat? 
Judge——Look gentlemen, there’s a 
point where you have to stop com- 
promising. 

W ebster——Are you going to make a 
speech, Judge? 

Judge—Yes! A short one. For fifteen 
minutes can we consider the possibility 
of nominating the best man? 
Doc—Y our boy got eleven and a 

half votes on the fourteenth ballot. 
Tad—God help us. Not another 
college professor. 

Judge——At least Arthur Anderson is 
a statesman; not just a vote catcher. 

W ebster—Judge Corriglione. You 
have not yet arrived in that appointive 
marble heaven called the Supreme 


Court, where elections only happen to 
other people. 

Judge—All I’m asking, Charlie, is 
how crazy is it to think that the inter- 
ests of the country and the interests of 
the party aren’t too far apart? 
Tad——My money’s on the General. 


[He crosses toward the door again, 
but Rafferty stops him] 
Rafferty—tTad! 

[When Rafferty wants attention, he 
gets it. He is the politician’s politician 
—and when he talks, everybody listens. 
He has a shrewd sense of pause and 
timing, an earthy eloquence which 
would be meaningless on a platform 
but which is brilliant in a smoke-filled 
room. Rafferty comes downstage and 
seems to be peering out an imaginary 
window | 

Tad——What are you doing, Rafferty? 
Rafferty | Taking a deep breath |—— 
I’m smelling Chicago. [He leans for- 
ward and scans the street eleven 
stories down | I’m looking for some- 
thing, too. And I don’t see it. Not one 
solitary soldier boy. [He twists a fresh 
cigarette into the holder] I do see a 
young lady who seems to be in an 
interesting line of work. 

[ Drawn by the same curiosity, 

W ebster, the Judge, Doc, and Tad 
join Rafferty at the window. They look 
down appreciatively | 

Tad——Why doesn’t that cop pick her 
up? 

Doc—He just did. 

Rafferty—Like hell. She picked him 
up. 

[Tad shrugs and heads for the door 
again | 

Tad—I'm sleepy and I’m hungry. I’m 
going back to my caucus and recom- 
mend the General. 

Rafferty [Roaring |——That street 
down there is hollering at you! The 
General’s a soldier and everybody’s 
sick of soldiers, including the soldiers 
themselves. The cops are sick of being 
cops. They don’t want to run in the 
“ladies of the evening”—they want to 
spend the night with them. [He strides 
impatiently from one delegate to 
another | Four years ago, could we 
have seen that much of a woman’s 
leg? Fashions change. In politics, too. 
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Four years ago, it was very smart to 
have the brain showing. But the people 
who make the X’s this November will 
want a clean-shaven gent with lots of 
his own hair on top. Everybody’s fed 
up with heroes and angels; they want 
to come back down here where the 
good times are. [A pause. Then he 

sits on the arm of a chair and speaks 
with a storyteller’s intensity | I want to 
tell you something. About eight years 
ago, | had a startling experience. I was 
walking down the path in back of the 
Hotel McKinley in Wilmont, Ohio. I 
saw a man coming up the path toward 
me. Forty feet away. But even at that 
distance, I could see there was some- 
thing special about him. The power 

ef his walk, the silver majesty of his 
head. And the eyes—the kind of eyes 
that seem to be looking directly at 

you, even if you’re ’way at the edge 

of a crowd. And I said to myself, “Walt 
Rafferty, you'd better find out who that 
fella is—because he’s got what people 
vote for. He could be anything—even 
President of the United States.” 
Judge—Well, who was it? 

Rafferty [ Rising and crossing to the 
phone |——Operator, let me have Suite 
517 please. 

W ebster | W orried |——What are you 
doing, Walt? 

Rafferty——Hello, Frances. Hope I 
didn’t wake you. May I speak to your 
husband? 

W ebster [Fast|——You're acting 
strictly as an individual, not for any 

of us. — 

Rafferty——Don't wet your pants. 
Everything's going to be—[Into phone] 
Hello, Griff? 

Tad {Puzzled |\——Griff? 
Rafferty——Do I have the honor of 
addressing Senator Griffith P. 
Hastings? 

[ They all start talking at once} 

W ebster | Angrily |——If you think 
you're going to take over this conven- 
tion— 

Tad—I can stay awake as long as any 
of you! 

Rafferty [Covering the mouthpiece |—— 
Shut up, everybody! [There is a sullen 
silence. Rafferty speaks blandly into 
the phone | Griff, some of the boys are 


up here in Room 1026—no, Griff, it’s 


not a poker game. [The Judge groans} 
We just wanted to—well, get your 
point of view on a few things. We're 
a long way from a decision, but some 
of us here have been thinking of you 
as a possibility. [He listens, frowns | 
Now, Griff. Wait a minute. [ Another 
pause. He turns his back to the group} 
I don’t see how you can refuse a thing 
like this without even talking it over. 
W ebster——Save me from the shy 
violets. 

Tad——I saw Hastings make a speech 
once. 

Judge——Saw him make a speech? 
Tad——He didn’t say a damned 
thing, but he sure looked great. 
Rafferty [Hanging up the phone |—— 
He’s not interested. 

W ebster—That’s a smart act to play, 
Walt. How long did you rehearse it? 
Rafferty—tThis late at night Keith's 
is closed. 

Doc {Pulling on his coat |——I'm going 
out and get some food. 

W ebster—Call Room Service. 
Doc——I said food. Not those wooden 
sandwiches. There’s a chop suey joint 
just off Michigan Boulevard. They 
give you a cup of wonton soup—with 
an olive in it. Very dry. 

Tad—I gotta check with my caucus. 
Doc (Ushering out Tad and the 
Judge |——We can do some figuring 
while we're eating. 

Tad——Who’re you guys gonna try 
now / 

Judge—Does anybody have a phone 
number on Rutherford B. Hayes? 
[Webster turns in the doorway | 

W ebster—Coming, Walt? 

[Rafferty leans back thoughtfully in 
his chair, his hands clasped behind 
his head | 

Rafferty——Charlie, you don’t like 
chop suey. 

[Webster closes the door and comes 
slowly back into the room. These are 
two king makers of the party; this is 
a duel by lamplight] 

W ebster——What does the “P” stand 
for? 

Rafferty—Huh? 

W ebster—Griffith P. Hastings. 
“President”? 

Rafferty——That’s everybody else’s 
middle name. 


W ebster—He’s the Senate champ 
isn’t he? Holds the all-time record; 
hardly ever makes a roll call, never 
introduced a bill. 

Rafferty——Yep, he’s a good party 
man. Never forgets a face. Never for- 
gets a friend. [ Pause | Charlie, a long 
time ago, in the city of Athens, there 
was a Golden Age. Everybody had 
everything. And the statesman who 
ran the show was a fella named 
Pericles. The schoolbooks say he 
looked like a god on Olympus. But 
with no Pericles, there wouldn’t 
have been a Golden Age for anybody. 
W ebster——Goddamn it, Walt, if we 
can just find those seventy-three votes. 
Rafferty—I've got them. I can get 
them. 

W ebster——How? 

Rafferty——Josh Loomis and Griff 
Hastings are old poker buddies. 

W ebster——Y ou two-faced bastard! 
Have you had Loomis in your pocket 
all along, keeping your mouth shut 
till you could be king maker? You 
want to be Higgy? 

Rafferty——I'm prettier than Higgy. 
And much easier to do business with. 
W ebster——What do you want? 
Rafferty——I just want you to add a 
four-letter word to your Governor’s 
patriotic aspirations. 

W ebster——What? 

Rafferty——Vice. I think he’d make a 
splendid candidate for Vice-President. 
W ebster—Absolutely not. 
Rafferty——Charlie, with no effort at 
all you can lose Ohio. 

W ebster——Are you working with me 
or aren't you? 

Rafferty—I'm just working. 

W ebster—F or Hastings? He turned 
you down. 

Rafferty——Charlie, I have elected 
three Senators and God knows how 
many Congressmen with one sure-fire 
technique: They all didn’t want it so 
much they were sure to get in. 

W ebster——Hastings can be Vice- 
President. 

Rafferty—Sorry, Charlie. 

[He crosses to the desk.} 

W ebster——Walt, the Governor’s a 
man of impeccable reputation. 
Rafferty—wWell? 

W ebster-—I've heard some stories 





about Hastings. 

Rafferty—Oh? 

W ebster——Pretty much of a ladies’ 
man, isn’t he? 

Rafferty—They can vote now. The 
ladies like a ladies’ man. 

W ebster—Yeah. If he’s married, with 
a family, all the trimmings. 
Rafferty——Griff’s married. 

W ebster—What about the trimmings? 
Rafferty——Queen Victoria’s dead, 
Charlie. 

W ebster——Y our Senator doesn’t make 
those periodic visits to New York to 
call on Queen Victoria. She’s got a 
kid, hasn’t she? 

Rafferty—Queen Victoria? 

W ebster—Damn it, Walt. Is it true? 
Rafferty—lIs what true? 

W ebster—I don’t want to find out 
about any illegitimate child three 
weeks before Election Day. 
Rafferty——None of it’s true. Take my 
word for it. 

W ebster—I believe you. Because 
you'd be taking one helluva chance if 
it were true. And if I leave the Gov- 
ernor sitting in the Vice-Presidential 
outhouse— 
Rafferty— 
Webster get? 
W ebster—Cabinet? 

Rafferty——Or equivalent. 

W ebster——What does that mean? 
[Rafferty doesn’t answer.| Can I 
name it? Te 

Rafferty——For example? 

W ebster——The Veterans’ Bureau? 
[Rafferty is thoughtful, then nods.] 
Rafferty——Y ou can have it. 

W ebster—Will Hastings approve it? 
Rafferty—If I say so, your grand- 
mother can be Ambassador to Mexico. 
W ebster—All right. Now can we 
pull it off? 

Rafferty [With sudden energy |— 

If we stay up all night and work like 
hell, we can. 

W ebster——What about Doc and the 
Judge? 

Rafferty——Don’t worry about them. 
That’s my job. Just hang on to the 
Governor’s votes. 

(Knock. Rafferty crosses and opens 
the door for Frances Greeley Hastings. 
She is a handsome woman, a small- 


what does Charlie 


town patrician for whom Washington 
is simply an enlarged county seat. 
Waiting is painful for her, and she 
has had to wait too much of her life] 
Frances—Mr. Rafferty. 
Rafferty——Why, Mrs. Hastings. 

[ She comes in, reacting to the intensity 
of the cigar smoke | 

Frances——I was under the impression 
that a meeting of delegates was in 
progress. 

[Rafferty and Webster exchange 
glances | 

Rafferty [Closing the door |——It’s 
only a recess. With the bad news Griff 
gave us on the phone, some of the 
boys had to go out and get braced up. 
W ebster——Sit down, Mrs. Hastings. 
Rafferty——F rances, you know Charles 
Webster. 

Frances——We met at the banquet of 
the National Grange, two years ago. 
Webster {[lmpressed|—Yes. 
Frances—lI understand, Walter, that 
you just made the Senator a very 
flattering offer. 

[There is a pause. Rafferty looks at 
W ebster | 

Rafferty——Did we, Charlie? 

[ Another pause | 

W ebster—lI think we can rally the 
entire party behind your husband, 
Mrs. Hastings. If he chooses. 
Frances——What about your Gover- 
nor, Mr. Webster? 

W ebster—He'll take second place 
on the ticket. 

Frances——Oh? 

W ebster——He’s already agreed. 
Frances—And the General? 
Rafferty——He just lost the war. 
Frances——What commitments are 
involved ? 

Rafferty—None. 

W ebster—None whatsoever. 
Frances [Taking a deep breath]}—— 
Mr. Webster, I have no admiration 
for women who impose themselves on 
the political careers of their husbands. 
I consider myself only a watcher. But 
hardly a disinterested watcher. 
[Turning to Rafferty) Walter, I be- 
lieve if you and the leaders of the 
principal delegations would come to 
Griffith personally, and appeal to him 
on the basis of— 

Rafferty [Interrupting |—There’s no 


time, Frances. We'll be caucusing all 
night. It'll take three, maybe four 
ballots tomorrow to clinch this thing. 
W ebster——You want me to go talk 
to him? What’s that room number? 
Frances—He’s not there. He went 
out for a walk by the lake front. It 
would be just as well if the Senator 
didn’t know I came here. He’d say I 
was interfering. I’m not. [With con- 
viction] Whatever decision is made 
will be entirely his. [She turns to 
Webster] You see, my husband is a 
modest man—[ She breaks off, realiz- 
ing that W ebster is no longer looking 
at her, but at a figure in the doorway. 
There’s no doubt who he is: the shock 
of silver hair, the penetrating eyes, 
the bearing of an emperor. But 
Griffith P. Hastings shatters this aura 
of majesty as soon as he opens his 
mouth in private conversation | 
Hastings—lI got outside the hotel, 
took one breath of fresh air, and I 
realized what the Duchess was up to. 
[He passes his wife without speaking, 
and sits down] Give me a cigar, will 
you, Walt? When I breathe smoke, 
I'd just as soon it was my own. 

[ Rafferty hands him a cigar. Hastings 
bites off the end | 

Hastings—Hello, Charlie. Why don’t 
you run for President? I'll vote for 
you. 

[Webster hands Hastings a small box 
of matches | 


W ebster—Here you are, Senator. 


Frances—Griffith, if I embarrassed 
you by coming here— 
Hastings——Nobody gets embarrassed 
in politics, Duchess. You get elected 
or you don’t get elected; but you don’t 
get embarrassed. [Examining the 
cigar studiously | Were you serious 
about that phone call, Walt? 
Rafferty—Absolutely. 
Hastings——Y ou want me for a sacri- 
fice play? A bunt to shortstop so the 
General can get home? I’m willing to 
do that—if you guarantee I won’t get 
stuck with the nomination. 
Frances—Griffith doesn’t mean that, 
gentlemen. 

Hastings——-Y ou want to be First 
Lady, Frances?Go ahead, I'll give 
you a divorce and you can marry 
General Simpkins. [Turning to the 
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others | The Duchess would make a 
hell of a First Lady. She’s got the 
stomach for it. 
Rafferty—F unny thing; I thought 
every schoolboy in America wanted to 
be President. 

Hastings——Then get a schoolboy. 
Rafferty—-Griff, listen to me. Have 

I ever steered you wrong? 
Hasiings——Couple of times. [He lights 
his cigar and grins | Nothing serious. 
Rafferty——You’ve trusted me through 
most of your political career. 
Hastings [Simply |——All of it. 
Rafferty——Well, trust me now. I’m 
not going to feed you a lot of patriotic 
swill. It’s as simple as this: the party 
wants you, the party needs you. 

W ebster——That’s right, Mr. Senator. 
Hastings |For the first time, he is 
completely serious |—F or God’s sake, 
Walt, I don’t know how to be President! 
Rafferty——Who does? Do you think 
any backwoods lawyer, or country 
storekeeper, or half-drunk Civil War 
General knew any more about it than 
you do? 

Hastings——Damn it, Walt, don’t sell 
me. I like the Senate. It’s the greatest 
club in the world. “Senator Hast- 
ings’! It’s got a nice sound to it. 

But “President Hastings” scares the 
bejezus out of me. [Looking around] 
You got a bottle around here any place? 
Rafferty—Help yourself. 

Hastings {Ignoring it |——In the Sen- 
ate, up on Capitol Hill, it’s like being 
in a band. You've got ninety-five other 
fellas tooting the melody along with 
you. But the President’s way out 
there in front, all by htmself—playing 
solo. 

Rafferty——You won’t be alone. You 
can have your friends with you. The 
band play s on! 

What makes you think I 
could get elected? 


Hastings 


Rafferty——The man we name tonight, 
in this room, automatically moves into 
1600 Pennsylvania Avenue. [Pause] 
Griff, Griff, when you're sitting on a 
rocking chair on the front porch of 
the White House, everybody in the 
country is going to relax, breathe easy 
again! 
Hastings——What about the other 
candidates? 


Rafferty-—They ve erased each other. 
We've got a blank slate. 
Hastings——How can I expect any- 
body to go into a voting booth and do 
what I wouldn’t do? I wouldn’t vote 
for me. Not for President. 
Rafferty——Y ou know what'll happen? 
Some dark horse can stampede the 
convention—God knows who. Maybe 
somebody without your integrity, 
somebody who wants the office for 
purely selfish reasons. Only one per- 
son can stop that. You. 
Hastings—F our years I'd be apolo- 
gizing for getting myself stuck where 
I don’t belong. I hate apologizers. 
Rafferty—I guess I was wrong. Go 
back to Wilmont, Griff. Set type. 
Write editorials about widening Center 
Street. To hell with the country. 
[Hastings looks distantly out the win- 
dow. He seems to be thinking how 
much of his private life would vanish 
in the hot Presidential spotlight. | 
Hastings—It's so bright up there. 
You can’t even let your beard grow. 
Rafferty—tLincoln did. 
Hastings—I mean over a weekend. 
W ebster—tThere is one question 
we'd like to ask you, Mr. Senator. It’s 
more or less a standard question that 
we ask all candidates. 
Hastings——Well? 

W ebster—Is there anything in your 
life that might cast reflection on the 
party? Or the country? 

Frances [Icily |——That seems a pe- 
culiar question to ask a United States 
Senator. 

Rafferty——Y ou don’t have to answer 
that, Griff. 

Hastings——Why not? I think it’s a 
good question. I want a few minutes 
to think. 

[Rafferty gestures to Webster | 
Rafferty—We'll be out in the hall. 
[Rafferty and Webster go out and 
close the door. Frances looks at her 
husband's back] 

Frances—Griffith. 

Hastings—I've got to think, Duchess. 
If I only had time to sleep on it. 
[Frances moves a few steps toward 
him] 

Frances—tThis is the one night in 
your life to stay awake, to know what’s 
going on. You still can’t see it, can 


you? You still don’t know who wears 
your clothes. 

[Hastings takes off his coat and holds 
it up to her| 

Hastings—tThis coat belongs to a 
country newspaper editor who had 
good enough friends to get himself 
elected to the United States Senate. 
This coat does not belong to the 
President of the United States. 

[He tosses the coat into a chair | 
Frances—All my life I’ve been hear- 
ing that speech. Griffith, you said you 
didn’t have any business in county 
politics. [Hastings sits down] You 
said you didn’t know how to be a State 
Legislator. You didn’t think you could 
run the newspaper, you said the same 
thing about the newspaper! And see 
how wrong you were. 

[Hastings scowls | 
Hastings——Duchess, this thing is dif- 
ferent. A President has to be special. 
Everything he does and says is impor- 
tant. Hell, I was born unimportant. 
It’s the only talent I’ve got. 
Frances—I don’t believe that. Nei- 
ther do you. [Her voice softens| The 
October before we were married, you 
and I climbed to the top of Mount 
Wilmont. Remember? 

Hastings [A short laugh |_—“Mighty 
Mount Wilmont. Highest point in the 
County. One hundred ten feet above 
sea level.” 

Frances——Up there, we looked back 
over the town, and I told you it was 
your town, it could be your town, and 
you could bid for the newspaper, and 
I'd help you raise the money, and we 
could make it the most important daily 
in Southeastern Ohio, and we did! 
You did! And they were good years, 
working together, weren’t they, Griffith? 
Hastings— had a railroad ticket in 
my inside coat pocket that day. You 
didn’t know that, Duchess. I'd paid 
my final week’s rent at the boarding 
house. I meaat to tell you I was leav- 
ing Wilmont to take a job in a land 
office in Denver. But I didn’t go. Be- 
cause of something that happened be- 
tween you and me. And it hasn’t 
happened often enough since then, 
has it, Frances? [Frances turns away | 
You gave me the feeling I was quite 
a guy. Quite a guy. 





Frances—Grifiith, I’ve always be- 
lieved in you, now everybody else 
agrees with me. It’s as if a door is 
being held open for you. Now all we 
have to do is walk in. 

Hastings——Y ou make it sound like 
the easiest job in the world to say yes 
to the toughest job in the world. Well, 
I can’t do it! I just can’t do it! 
Frances | Growing angry |——What 
Aght do you have to say you can’t do 
it? How can you deny the country and 
the friends who believe in you? And 
for what? For the sake of some 
[She gropes for the word | 
momentary appetite— 
Hastings { Also angry |——Get off my 
back, Frances. 


of some 


Frances—That’s the only thing that’s 
stopping you, isn’t it? Isn’t it? 
Hastings——Damn it, stop hammering 
at my head about that! We made a 
deal. We’re not going to talk about it. 
It’s over. 
Frances——lf it’s over, let it be over. 
[Hastings puts on his coat] 
Hastings——You really want this, 
don’t you, Frances? Why? 
Frances——Noi for myself. For you. 
It’s a chance to make your life really 
mean something. But we'll forget 
about it. I'll never mention it again. 
[Hastings is touched by his wife’s 
emotion. He’s given her a ragged 
time, and he knows it. He snaps his 
fingers nervously, wishing that this 
decision had fallen to somebody else, 
anybody else. Then, with a gambler’s 
sudden air of recklessness, he crosses 
to the door and opens it. Rafferty and 
Webster hurry in] 

Rafferty——Well, Griff? What's the 
answer ¢ 
Hastings—I'm a poker player. You 
deal me a royal flush, at least I’m 
going to pick up the cards. 

[This is a signal for jubilant action; 
Rafferty claps Hastings on the back, 
Webster pumps his hand. Frances is 
silent, watching with stunned dis- 
belief | 

Rafferty—Great, Griff. Charlie, get 
on the phone! 

W ebster——Congratulations, Senator! 
We'll shake up that convention! 

{ W ebster rushes to the phone, jiggling 
it impatiently. Rafferty paces, waving 


his hands, the general before the 
battle | 
W ebster——Operator! Operator, find 
me the head sign painter at the 
Coliseum! I don’t care if you have to 
get him out of bed. What the hell is 
that Philadelphia number? 
Rafferty——Gotta get Doc and the 
Judge back here; dig up some public 
stenographers, and a platoon of bell- 
boys. 
[Doc and the Judge burst into the 
room, excitedly | 
Doc——Walt, what the hell has 
happened? 
W ebster—Plenty! 
Doc—lt’s all over the hotel that 
Higgy made a deal. 
Rafferty—Not with us. 
[Tad enters, followed by Higgy | 
Tad——Higgy’s picked up enough votes 
to kill your chances dead, Charlie. 
Higgy——Charles, out of Christian 
charity, I’ve come back to offer your 
poor disappointed Governor the Vice- 
Presidency. 
W ebster—That’s very interesting, 
Higgy. You're just in time. [To 
Hastings | Senator, this is the Honor- 
able James J. Higgins of New Jersey. 
Rafferty——Higgy, I'd like you to 
shake hands with our party’s nominee 
and the next President of the 
United States: Griffith Pericles 
Hastings. 
| Higgy glances toward Hastings with 
disbelief and pained indignation. The 
smart operator has just outsmarted 
himself. Hastings, with an air of 
genuine grandeur, extends his hand 
to the dumfounded Higgy | 
The Lights Fade 
[In the darkness we hear the tumult 
of voices echoing in the convention 
hall. Again and again the gavel 
pounds | 
Chairman’s Voice { Booming |— 
Illinois yields the floor to the delega- 
tion from the State of Massachusetts. 
[There is a crest of excited reaction] 
W ebster’s Voice—tThe Great Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts wishes 
to change its vote and casts a unani- 
mous ballot for the distinguished 
Senator from the Buckeye State— 
Griffith P. Hastings! 
[The cheers are deafening. There is 


a wild, impromptu chorus of “Beau- 
tiful Ohio,” u ‘sich fades away into 
awed silence. Projections of W ash- 
ington’s Monument and the Capitol 
dome appear impressionistically on 
the cyclorama| 

Hasting’s V oice—I do solemnly swear. 
Justice’s Voice—tThat I will faith- 
fully execute. 
Hasting’s V oice—That | will faith- 
fully execute. 

Justice’s Voice—tThe office of the 
President of the United States. 
Hasting’s V oice—tThe office of the 
President of the United States. 
Justice’s Voice—And will, to the 
best of my ability— 

Hasting’s Voice—And will, to the 
best of my ability— 

Justice’s Voice—Preserve, protect, 
and defend the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Hasting’s V oice——Preserve, protect, 
and defend the Constitution of the 
United States. 
Justice’s Voice 
[ Pause | 
Hasting’s Voice {Softly | 
me God! 

[The music strikes in with “Hail to 
the Chief,” full at first, then fading 
to background | 


So help me God. 


So help 


scene two - 


Scene: The upstairs sitting room of 
the Presidential apartment in the 

W hite House. March 4 of the follow- 
ing year. It is midafternoon. In the 
distance, we still hear the military 
band playing “Hail to the Chief.” 
There are two medium-sized packing 
cases on the floor. There are tall doors 
downstage right and left; the right 
ones lead to the corridors of the 

W hite House, the left ones to other 
rooms of the private suite. Near the 
door downstage right is a panel of 
buzzers. Cobb, the Chief Steward, en- 
ters. He is dignified, graying, im- 
maculately dressed. He has none of 
the mannerisms of a butler, more 
those of a diplomat. Frances follows 
him, wearing a long fur cape, a flow- 
ered hat, and carrying a muff. She is 
tremendously impressed, but is trying 
to conceal it. 





the gang’s all here 


Cobb—This is the Executive Suite, 
Mrs. Hastings. I hope you'll find it 
comfortable. Your private rooms are 
through here. [He calls off | Don’t let 
the van leave. Here are some more 
boxes to go. 

Frances——These are my packages. 
The President's. 

[Cobb crosses and presses one of the 
buttons on the panel | 

Cobb 
diately. 
[A maid enters. Cobb indicates the 
boxes, which she starts to open. From 


—I'll have them opened imme- 


off, there is a flurry of activity— 
voices and applause | 
Frances—The President’s coming. 
Hurry. May I call on you for any- 
thing we may need? 


Cobb 
one in the household, by using these 


—} ou can summon me, Or any- 


buzzers. 
Frances—Thank you. Will you tell 
all your people, please, that we have 
only one task, really. To make certain 
the President is comfortable here. 
Cobb—Yes, Mrs. Hastings. 

[The maid unwraps an ornate foot- 
stool | 

Frances | To Cobb |——Put it right 
here. It’s my hushand’s favorite stool. 
He loves to rest his feet on it. I made 
the petit point myself. [/ndicating 
the other boxes] Tl take care of 
those. 

[The maid exits. Cobb crosses down- 
stage right to entrance | 

Cobb [Cailing offstage |——Right in 
here, Mr. President. 

[Hastings enters. He is wearing a 
swallowtail coat, striped pants, and 
he carries a silk top hat and a black 
topcoat. The ride up Pennsylvania 
Avenue, the brisk March air, the stim- 
ulus of the cheers and applause seem 
to have had an almosi chemical effect 
on Hastings. His cheeks are glowing, 
his eyes brighter; he actually seems 
taller than before. Cobb nods, then 
goes out, to leave the new President 
and First Lady alone for the first time] 
Hastings {Over his shoulder to Cobb, 
tardily, preoccupied |—Oh, thank 
you. Thank you. [Frances opens her 
mouth to speak, but stops, realizing 
that her husband is in a kind of baffled 
and wondering reverie. Slowly he walks 


around the room. He looks at the 
Great Seal of the United States, em- 
bossed on the back of a chair center 
stage. He touches it tentatively, as if 
it might break or vanish. Frances is 
silent, sensing that this is a thunder- 
ous moment in her husband’s life | 
Frances, we're going to live here. 
Those people today, along the streets 
cheering, they want me, Frances. 
They really want me. I don’t know 
why they voted for me. I wonder if 
they know. But I’m going to do a job 
for them. [He places his hat and coat 
on couch| I’m not scared anymore. 
I'm not even worried. Well, I'ma 

little worried. But it’s going to be 
fine. Everything’s going to be fine. 
Frances—And your address was 
splendid, Mr. President. 

Hastings [With alittle laugh |—When 
I was a Senator, it would just have 
been a speech. Now it’s an address. 
[He has crossed and embraced her] 
Damn, my feet hurt. During that 
parade I thought they were going to 
make me stand the whole four years. 

[ He sits on the couch and takes off 

one shoe. His eyes light on the 
footstool | Oh my God, Frances, look 
what they've got here. A monstrosity 
just like you knitted for me back home. 
[Cobb enters in time to overhear thi-. 
Frances, embarrassed, moves upstage | 
Cobb——Mr. President, may I welcome 
you on behalf of the housekeeping 
staff. My name is Cobb. I’m the Chief 
Steward. 

Hastings { Making the name stick |—— 
Cobb. C-o-b-b. I’ve met so many people 
today, I’ve been using an old politi- 
cian’s trick: when somebody tells you 
who he is, you write his name across 
his forehead. [With a grin] Cobb, you 
might ask the people around here not 
to wash their faces for a few days. 

[ Hastings laughs. Cobb smiles, and 
picks up Hastings’ hat and coat from 
the couch) 

Cobb——Sir, a member of the interim 
office staff is standing by with the 
schedule for the rest of the day. 
Hastings [ Rubbing his foot|——Fine. 
Fine. Send him in. Let’s get it over with. 
Cobb—Yes, sir. 

[Cobb goes out. Frances begins pacing, 
casting sidelong glances at her 


husband’s shoeless foot | 
Frances—Griffith, these people are 
really seeing you for the first time, 
aren’t they? Later on, I think it would 
be nice if you “unbend” a little. But 
this first day is so important. Just 
remember who you are. That’s all I ask. 
Hastings | Writing on his own fore- 
head |\——Look. “John Quincy Adams.” 
[ Knock at door. Hastings puts on shoe 
and begins lacing it up| Come in. 

[ Bruce Bellingham enters. There isa 
quiet confidence about him. He is in 
his mid-thirties, good-looking, and 
:vouldn’t be caught dead wearing his 
Phi Beta Kappa key. Bellingham has 
several pages of typed memoranda and 
a telegram in his hand | 
Bellingham——Mrs. Hastings, Mr. 
President. May I submit today’s calen- 
dar? And I knew you'd want to see this 
telegram at once. 

Hastings { Taking the telegram |—— 
Now wait a minute. Who are you? 
Bellingham——I'm sorry. I should have 
introduced myself. My name is 
Bellingham. 

Hastings—Bellingham. 
Bellingham——I'm part of the inter- 
administration liaison staff. 
Hastings——Every four or eight years, 
you get four to eight days’ work—that 
the idea? [Bellingham nods. Hastings 
smiles| Not what I'd call a steady job. 
Bellingham——J ust a short strip of 
adhesive tape between administrations. 
[ Both men laugh | 

Hastings [Scanning the telegram |—— 
Damn. 
Frances—Is anything wrong, dear? 
Hastings { Folding the wire and stuffing 
it in his vest pocket |—Nothing. [To 
Bellingham | O.K. Roll out the 
schedule. 

Bellingham——F our-thirty—tea for the 
Inaugural party; Five-fifteen—recep- 
tion for the Supreme Court Justices 
and the senior members of Congress; 
Six—reception for the Diplomatic 
Corps: Six-forty-five—international 
press representatives ; Seven—greet- 
ings to the White House staff—that can 
be very brief; Seven-oh-five—leave for 
the Inauguration Banquet; Eight- 
twenty-five—dessert at the second 
Inauguration Banquet at the Willard. 
Hastings [Wryly |——Eight-forty-five— 





leave for Ford’s Theatre. 

Frances {Reaching for the paper |—— 
Why not let me handle the schedule? 
Hastings [Taking the memorandum 
from her |——Don’t try to drive the 
flivver, Duchess. [To Bellingham] Just 
keep me headed in the right direction 
and I'll be there. 

Bellingham—Mr. Arthur Anderson 
has asked to see you as soon as 
possible, privately. 

Hastings 
week. 


—Fine. Make it early next 


Bellingham——He’s waiting outside, sir. 
Hastings——Oh? I guess you’d better 
send him in. 

Bellingham——Y es, sir. 

[Bellingham goes out. Hastings turns 
to Frances, worried | 

Hastings—I figured Anderson was 
one Cabinet post we had all locked up. 
[Knock] Come in. 

[ Anderson enters, carrying a brief case. 
He is proper, stiff, incapable of 
informality of any kind. Brilliant 
without being witty, dignified without 
real warmth, even his good manners 
cannot wholly conceal his contempt 
for ineptitude | 

Anderson——Mr. President, please 
forgive my intrusion. 

Hastings [Crosses to shake hands with 
him |——Glad to see you, Mr. Secretary. 
You know my wife? 

Anderson—l have already had the 
honor. 
Hastings——Sit down, Mr. Secretary. 
Anderson—I'Il be as brief as possible. 
Sir, we are confronted with an urgent 
foreign policy decision. 

[He sits on the couch. Frances crosses 
upstage right to the table, and starts 
removing the contents of the last box. 
She cannot avoid eavesdropping when 
such important matters are at stake] 
Hastings {Sitting |——You didn’t waste 
much time getting your feet wet in the 
State Department mud puddle, did 
you? 
Anderson——I came down right after 
the first of the year for a briefing. This 
morning, the American Ambassador in 
Tokyo was handed a communication 
which calls for an entirely new policy 
on the Mandated Islands. 
Hastings—The Mandated Islands. 
Anderson——Our treaty commitments 


do not make it clear whether an island 
under mandate is, in fact, under mili- 
tary protectorate. 

Hastings—Yes. You know, in the 
Senate I was mainly concerned with 
domestic issues. Now let’s cut this right 
down to the bone; what’s the gist of 

the problem, as you see it? 
Anderson—This new challenge makes 
it imperative that we issue an immedi- 
ate and definitive declaration of the 
American position. 

Hastings——Well, what do you think, 
Mr. Secretary? 

Anderson—To me, a mandate is 
meaningless unless it is implemented. 
The issue is the extent of the implemen- 
tation. 

Hastings—Tlf that’s how you feel, I 
want you to know I’m one hundred 

per cent behind you. Go ahead and 
make a statement. 

Anderson——Mr. President, the deci- 
sion should be yours. 

Hastings | Taking a deep breath|—— 
Well, here’s what we'll do. We'll get a 
committee to make a study of the whole 
picture. 

Anderson—There have been two re- 
ports by previous bipartisan commit- 
tees. 

Hastings—Oh? What'd they say? 
Anderson——The two committees were 
diametrically opposed. 

[He removes the (wo hefty reports 
from his brief case} 

Hastings——Tell me, Mr. Anderson. 
Arthur. What’s the right thing to do? 
Anderson——My recommendation 
would, I am afraid, run directly counter 
to the promises made during the recent 
campaign. 

[A pause | 

Hastings——What would happen if we 
didn’t do anything? 

Anderson—I don’t know, sir. 
Hastings——Well, leave it with me. 
The basic stuff. I'll get back to you as 
soon as I can. 

[ Anderson hands him the two thick 
reports | 

Hastings——Don't they have a digest, a 
condensation of these things? 
Anderson—These ave the condensa- 
tions, Mr. President. 

[ Hastings nods | 

Hastings——Fine. Fine. Thank you. 


[Anderson starts out] 

Anderson—TI'll be waiting for your 
decision, sir. 

Hastings—Good. Thank you. Fine. 
Anderson [Nodding a good-by |——Mrs. 
Hastings. 

[He goes out} 

Hastings [ Troubled |——I'm off to a 
great start. 

Frances [Reasonably |——Griffith, you 
can’t be expected to be an authority 

on all these matters. So you have 
assistants who are knowledgeable. Like 
Mr. Anderson. Or anybody else you 
choose. 

Hastings——lf I can understand them. 
Frances—At the newspaper, did you 
set all the type yourself? In the Senate, 
did you read every word in the Con- 
gressiona! Record? Of course you 
didn’t. Nobody does. [ Touching his arm 
reassuringly | Griffith, a great many 
people are going to help you. We’re 

all going to help you. 

[Frances goes off toward the private 
rooms of the suite. The new President 
leafs through the reports, scowling. He 
is a painfully slow reader, and digest- 
ing a typewritten page is an agony 

for him. Bellingham re-enters with a 
sizable stack of mail| 
Bellingham——Here’s the important 
mail, sir. The wires and cablegrams 
are on top. We've screened out the 
purely congratulatory stuff. 

[ Hastings takes the correspondence, 
glances at it, then transfers it to the 
desk, where an impressive mountain of 
reading matter is piling’ up] 
Hastings—Thank you, thank you, Mr. 
Bellingham. I'll get right at it, as soon 
as—l[He looks at the schedule on desk] 
Tell me, where’s this “Tea for the 
Inaugural party”? It’s past four-thirty. 
Bellingham—That’s going on right 
now, in the East Room. 

[Frances comes back in| 
Hastings—TIs that where the boys are? 
Down there with all that marble, 
drinking tea? Why don’t we ask ’em 
up here? 
Bellingham——It’s a party of several 
hundred people. 

Hastings—Not everybody. Just a few 
close friends. 

Frances—Don’t you want a little rest, 


Griffith? 





the gang’s all here 


Hastings—Rest, hell. I want to see 
somebody I can talk to. [To Belling- 
ham] You know Senator Loomis? On 
sight? 

Bellingham—Yes, sir. 
Hastings—Ask him to get some of the 
boys together—Walt, and Ax, and the 
Judge. Have ’em bring their teacups up 
here. 

[ Bellingham nods and starts out | 
Hastings——One other thing— 
Bellingham——Yes, Mr. President? 
Hastings [Crossing to him|——Does 
“tea” mean... tea? 

Bellingham [After a slight hesitation | 
——Whatever refreshments are re- 
quired can probably be made availa’. 
Hastings [Measuring him |——Maybe 
you ought to stay longer than four 
days. [Abruptly] Just a minute. What 
does—[He breaks off, digs the folded 
telegram out of his pocket and studies 
it] What exactly does “quid pro quo” 
mean? 

Beliingham——It means a horse trade, 
Mr. President. I scratch your back, you 
scratch mine. 

Hastings—tThat’s what I thought. 
[Looking at wire] Why the hell doesn’t 
he say that? You got any plans after 
this “interim” business? 
Bellingham——Well, I’m on a loan from 
the Commerce Department. I’m a 
consultant over there. It’s Civil Service, 
purely nonpolitical. 

Hastings—lf I can make an arrange- 
ment with your boss, would you con- 
sider coming over here? Wouldn't be 
Civil Service, of course. [Bellingham 
is too W ashington-wise to turn hand- 
springs at the suggestion of a Presi- 
dential appointment] Think about it. 
Bellingham——I will, sir. 

[He goes out respectfully. Frances has 


been simmering with pent-up com- 
ment | f 


Frances——Griffith, are you sending 
that young man, whom you have only 
just met, to obtain illegal beverages? 
{ Hastings isn’t listening; he re-exam- 
ines the telegram | 

I need a drink. And I 
think you could use one, too, Duchess. 
[He kicks the footstool under the 
chair, then sits | 

—As First Lady, I think I 


should abstain. 


Hastings 


Frances 


Hastings—Swell. You can abstain for 
both of us. 

[He puzzles over the telegram] 
Frances [Crossing toward him|——You 
want to tell me who the telegram’s 
from? 

Hastings—Samuel Cavendish. 
Frances—And he’s turned down the 
Cabinet appointment. 

Hastings | Hands her the telegram|—— 
No, damn it. He’s accepted. How do 
you talk to a man who’s worth eight 
hundred million dollars? What do I 
call him? “Sam”? I promised 
Treasury to Josh Loomis. 
Frances—Well, just be glad you won’t 
have anyone like Mr. Loomis in your 
Cabinet. 

[She puts telegram on table] 

Hastings [Irked|——Senator Loomis. 
Frances——Why don’t you give a 
Cabinet post to that young man you've 
known nearly five minutes—Mr. Bell- 
ingham? 

Hastings——What’s wrong with him? 
Frances——Perhaps nothing. But you 
don’t know a thing about him. You've 
got to be more cautious now, Griffith. 
Hastings——l like him! I happen to 
like him! That’s the way I work. That’s 
the way I am. You’re not going to 
change me now. 

[Cobb enters with the tea wagon. There 
are two bottles of bourbon on the 
bottom shelf of the cart] 

Hastings [Following Cobb and the tea 
cart |——Medicinal? 

Cobb—Bonded medicinal. 
[Disapprovingly, Frances starts off 
left] 

Frances—1I'll be in here dressing, if 
you need me. 

[She goes out, but Hastings doesn’t 
realize she’s gone | 

Hastings——Y ou don’t have to stay, 
Cobb. This bunch knows how to get 

a cork out of a bottle. 

[He chortles amiably] 

Cobb—Yes, Mr. President. 

[Cobb leaves discreetly. Hastings pours 
himself a short drink and downs it, 
straight. Braced, he looks around the 
room, realizing for the first time that 
he is alone. He tries to fight off the feel- 
ing of fright at the pinnacle on which 
he finds himself] 


Hastings—F rances? [He is very much 


alone, cut off. He crosses to the hallway 
door. It is almost a moment of panic} 
Fellas? Where is everybody? 

[He notices the whisky bottle and glass 
where he left them on the desk. He 
crosses quickly, picks them up, and 
with the sleeve of his morning coat he 
wipes off the circle left by the moist 
glass. He stands, miserable, like an 
unwelcome guest in his own house | 
Loomis’ voice [From the hallway | 

I guess we’re supposed to go right on in. 
[With relief, Hastings crosses to greet 
Loomis, who enters, carrying a teacup 
in one hand] 

Hastings—Josh! 

Loomis—Now this is what I call a real 
special privilege. Congratulations, Mr. 
President. 

[ They shake hands warmly] 
Hastings——Thanks, amigo. [ Rafferty, 
W ebster, and Doc enter. They are 
subdued and impressed by the occasion 
and the surroundings. Hastings makes 
an extra effort to make them feel 
comfortable | Come on in. fellas. I’ve 
been waiting for you. | There seems to 
be a new barrier of formality between 
the Gang and Hastings. Each waits for 
the President to speak first} Walt! Did 
you ever think we'd make it? 
Rafferty——It’s a great day, Mr. 
President. 

[Hastings claps Rafferty on the 
shoulder, then extends his hand to Doc 
and W ebster| 

Hastings—Charlie. Doc. 

W ebster——Mr. President. 

Doc [with an inclination of his head, 
almost as if to royalty |——Mr. Presi- 
dent. [Judge Corriglione appears in 
the doorway, and stops, genuinely 
awed. Hastings calls to him] Come on 
in, Judge. Pull up a bench. 

Corriglione [Coming in}|——I hope we 
aren’t imposing on you, Mr. President. 
Hastings—Imposing! I invited you up 
here, didn’t I? [ Addressing them all | 
Starting now, let’s forget this “Mr. 
President” stuff. I’ve been “Griff” all 
these years, don’t put any “Misters” 
between us, now. [In the doorway, he 
spots a short, bubbly little man whose 
face has the mobility of a clown’s, and 
who darts about with almost annoying 
good spirits. This is Axel Maley. The 
President shouts a greeting to him) 





Ax! Join the party. But if you call me 
“Mr. President,” I'll kick you right 
back into the middle of Ohio! 

[ Maley hesitates. Then he decides to 
take a chance and his face lights up | 
Maley Hi ya, Prez. 

[ Everybody laughs | 
Hastings——What do you think of the 
White House, Ax? 

Maley——It’s got the Wilmont County 
Courthouse beat all hollow. And say, 
you even made the front page of your 
own newspaper. 

[There is more laughter at this, and 
the stiffness begins to subside | 
Hastings {Clapping him on the shoul- 
der |——Damn it, Ax, it’s good to see 
you. I wasn’t sure I could laugh in this 
suit of clothes! [Crossing to the tea 
cart| Now. What'll you have? 

W ebster—Tea, I suppose. 

[Slyly, Hastings pulls out two bottles 
from beneath the tea cart} 

Hastings——I don’t imagine anybody's 
interested in bourbon? 

[ There is hearty approval. Maley 
waltzes to the President’s side, putting 
his teacup daintily on the cart | 


Valey 
[Everybody laughs. Hastings pours. 


No sugar in mine, please! 


Corriglione has not offered his teacup; 
Hastings smiles at him warmly | 
Hastings——Come on, Judge. None of 
this gang is going to report you to the 
Bar Association. 

—Well, all 
right. A short one. Thank you, Mr. 
President. 


Corriglione { Crossing | 


Maley {Lifting his cup |——Gentlemen. 
To them as is in and them as is out. 
Especially us as is in. 

Everybody laughs and starts to toast. 
But Rafferty halts them] 
Rafferty No. Wait a minute. [He 
looks around the room at each face with 
that sense of drama he used so well in 
the smoke-filled room| I want to pro- 
pose a toast. To the only man in this 
room. | Facing Hastings | Because all 
of us here are just extensions of you, 
Griff. Extra eyes, extra minds, extra 
hands. Any time you need us in the next 
four years 
W ebster—Eight years, Walt! Eight! 
[The others affirm this. ] 
Rafferty——Any time in the bright and 


glorious years ahead—[ Rafferty moves 


deliberately to the panel of buzzers | 
Whenever you need any of us, we'll be 
a finger tip away. [/ndicating the 
buzzers, as if each were marked) Doc. 
Charlie. Josh. The Judge. Axel Maley, 
Esquire. [Pointing to the bottom 
button] Your humble servant, Walter 
Rafferty. [He lifts his cup in a toast] 


Gentlemen. The President of the United 


States. 

Gang—The President. 

[ They drink. It is a solemn moment | 
Hastings | Moved |——Thank you, boys. 
I didn’t expect to feel this good today. 


I don’t know whether it’s the words or 


the schnapps! 

[Frances enters in her Inauguration 
gown | 

Rafferty——Why, Frances, what a 
beautiful gown. 

| They all turn to look at her) 
Hastings——Look what can happen to 
a country editor these days; winds up 
married to the First Lady. 

Frances [ A little embarrassed at the 
attention |——Do you like the material? 
—I'd better like it. For what 
that cost, we could’ve bought a used 


Hastings 


linotype machine! You'll wear it once 
and they'll stick it in the Smithsonian. 
Sit down, fellas, sit down. 

[ They begin to make themselves more 

comfortable. Loomis settles easily onto 
the sofa center stage | 

Maley 
money for, Prez? [He indicates Loomis 
with his cup| Just have your Secretary 


What you worrying about 


of the Treasury here print you up a 
bushel-basketful of thousand-dollar bills. 
[Everybody chuckles at this, except 
Hastings | 
Hastings { Pained] 


—Josh, a hell ofa 
thing has happened. I feel terrible 
about it. 

Rafferty——What? 

[ The President turns to his campaign 
manager with irritation] 
Hastings—I thought we had these 
Cabinet appointments all nailed down. 
And Josh was supposed to be my 
Secretary of Treasury. 

Rafferty { Blandly |——That’s right. As 
soon as your Senate buddies say O.K. 
Well, look at this wire. 

[ Handing him the telegram] Caven- 
dish accepted. You told me this was 


Hastings 


just a gesture because he plunked a 


hundred thousand into the campaign 
kitty. Do you expect me to pitch an old 
friend like Josh in the ash can, just to 
pay off a campaign debt? [ Rafferty 

is thoughtful | 

Rafferty——Let me see that Cabinet list. 
Hastings—Here. [He fishes a sheet 
of paper from an inside pocket, then 
turns to Loomis | I don’t know what to 
say, Josh. I’m embarrassed. 
Loomis—Naturally I’m disappointed, 
amigo, but Cavendish is one of the 
smartest men in the country. He’d 
have to be to pile up all that money. 
Hastings——How’m I going to do this 
job with a bunch of walking bank- 
books and carnation-wearing diplo- 
mats? 

Frances—Y ou promised to surround 
yourself with the best minds. 
Hastings——Aren’t there any good 
minds who also know how to speak 
Ohio? My friends happen to be 
worthy and bright. Am I supposed to 
say: “Thank you, good-by, go home”? 
Rafferty 
did because we expected anything 
out of it. 


—None of us did what we 


I want the Cabinet / want. 
Not what somebody thinks would look 
good in a history book. 


Hastings 


Rafferty [Drawing out a pencil | 
Well, maybe we can do a little 
juggling. 
Frances—Griffith, why don’t you save 
these decisions for a regular business 
day when there aren’t so many pres- 
sures. Now I think our schedule calls 
for us to be— 

[Rafferty scribbles something on the 
list and hands it back to Hastings | 
Hastings——Can we make this change? 
Rafferty {[Nods|——T'll fix it so there 
aren’t any ruffled feelings. 

Hastings { Enthusiastically |——Now 
you're talking. Everybody, meet my 
Secretary of Interior! What about it, 
Josh? 

Loomis [ With a modest laugh] 

What can I do? I’ve been drafted. 

V oices——Congratulations, Mr. Secre- 
tary. Good luck, Josh. Take good care 
of Interior. 

Hastings—Hell, we'll get all the 
good poker players away from the 
Senate. Better watch out, Walt, we'll 
take all your money. 





the gang’s all here 


Rafferty 


Tomorrow morning I'll be on a train 


—I'm out of the picture. 


to Columbus. 

Hastings {| Shocked |——What’s that? 
Rafferty——I m going back home. I’ve 
got a law practice to take care of. 
Hastings——But you're my Postmaster 
General. 

Raffe-ty——What do I know about 
stamps? I’m a lawyer. 

Hastings—I thought it was all 
settled. 


Rafferty 


didn’t say I'd accept ii. 


—I said I'd consider it. I 


Hastings—Y ou just told me that any 
time I needed you— 

Rafferty——Pick up a phone. I can be 
here overnight. The trains are still 
running. 

Hastings {Pleading |——You can’t 
leave me, Walt. 


Rafferty 


—A hundred other guys are 


better qualified for Postmaster General. 


Hastings——Y ou've got to stay right 
here in Washington. 
Rafferty— Doing what? 

_[ Hastings fishes into his pocket for the 
Cabinet list and examines it again | 
Hastings——We're not really com- 

mitted on the Justice Department, 

are we? 

Rafferty——No. 

Hastings——That’s where I want you, 

Walt. As my Attorney General. 

Rafferty——That’s a tremendous 

responsibility, Griff. 

Hastings—-Y ou can handle it. My 

God, you did a brilliant job on the 

campaign. You've got to stay. I need 

you. 

[ Pause. Everything is going precisely 

as engineered, but Rafferty and his 

cohorts are playing it with skillful 
innocence | 

Rafferty— 
too. I'll play whatever cards you deal 
me. 

Hastings {Shakes Rafferty’s hand 

—-Thank you, Walt. 

[ Pacing up and down] Well, it’s not 


—Well, I’m a poker player, 


warmly | 


gonna be so lonesome around here, 
Duchess. Say, what about Charlie? 
W ebster | Hastily |——Oh, Walt’s al- 
ready suggested me for a little job at 
the Veterans’ Bureau. I'll just be off 
in a corner some place, doing my job. 
Hastings——And we're not going to 


leave the Honorable Axel Maley out 
in the cold, are we? 

Maley—Don’t worry, Prez. As long 
as Walt’s got a warm office, / won't 
freeze. 

[ Bellingham enters, pauses at the 
door | 

Bellingham——Excuse me, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Supreme Court Justices are 
beginning to arrive. 

Doc—Any Supreme Court Justices 
in here? 

Maley——Dog-gone, I forgot my robes! 
| Hastings goes quickly behind the 
desk | 

Hastings——Just a minute, I want to 
make some changes in this Cabinet 
list. [Glancing up| Say, 1 want you 
boys all to meet Mr. Bellingham. He 
may be working with us. Ax, pour 

him a little orange pekoe. 
Maley—tTea, Mr. Bellingham? 
Bellingham—Thank you. 

Maley [Crossing to the tea cart |—— 
You do? Around here, if you really 
want tea, you'd better ask for bourbon. 
[ Hastings has been searching the 
drawers of his desk, looking for a 
pencil. Suddenly he stops | 

Hastings {| Soberly |——Say, look what I 
jeund. [He holds up a half-empty 
bottle of ink-like medicine | I guess it 
belongs to my honorable predecessor. 

| Bellingham crosses to Hastings | 
Beliingham——I'1l see that it’s 
forwarded to him. 

| But Hastings is still studying the 
bottle | 

Hastings——| knew the man was sick, 
but when I sat beside him in that 
limousine, all the way down Pennsy]- 
vania Avenue—God that was a long 
trip!—he didn’t say a word. It was like 
riding in a hearse beside the body. [He 
unscrews the cap and tastes the 
medicine from his finger tip. It’s bitter | 
Is this stuff “President Juice”? The 
poor bastard. 

[Cobb enters] 

Cobb—Excuse me, Mr. President, the 
Supreme Court Justices are all here. 
Rafferty——Come on, boys, we'd better 
go. 

[The Gang moves to leave, but 
Hastings speaks quickly, to stop them] 
Hastings——Wait a minute. This is the 
first time I’m really going out there on 


my own. Not just waving, I mean, or 
reading off a paper. The parade’s over. 
Now I've got to start waiting on the 
customers. [Simply] If any of you say 
prayers, or have friends who know how 
to say prayers, ask them to mention me 
a couple of times, just in passing. I'll 
be grateful. 

Rafferty—-Sure, Griff. 

Corriglione {Genuinely |\——I'll lizht a 
candle for you, Mr. President. 
Hastings—tThanks, Judge. I'll need it. 
| Now he is the bluff “good fellow” 
again | See? Nothing to worry about. 
Because I’ve got my friends with me! 
Thanks for coming, boys. Remember. 
the key’s always under the front mat. 
Of course, there may be a dozen Secret 
Service men standing on it. 

[ Laughing, Doc, Loomis, W ebster, 
Corriglione, and Rafferty go out. Male 
steps to the doorway | 

Maley | Winking at the President, as 
he leaves |—Say, if you ever get a 
parking ticket in this town. I know the 
Chief of Police. See you, Prez. 

[ The President chuckles as Maley 
leaves | 

Bellingham——Excuse me, sir, but we 
can’t get too far behind schedule. 
Hastings——Mr. Bellingham, I want to 
announce a couple more Cabinet ap- 
pointments. Today. 

Frances {Concerned |\——Griffith— 
Hastings——What's the protocol? Can 
I release them straight to the press, or 
does the Senate want the news ahead 
of the newspapers? 
Bellingham—The releases can be con- 
current. 

Hastings——F ine. I’ve persuaded Walt 
Rafferty to accept the Attorney 
Generalship. And Senator Loomis will 
head up. the Department of Interior. 
[Frances is determined to stop her 
husband’s rashness | 

Frances—Mr. Bellingham, the Presi- 
dent will send you a written memoran- 
dum when and if he decides— 
Hastings [ Lashing out |}——Frances, I 
don’t know what language you speak. 
But I just said, in English, that Walt 
Rafferty and Josh Loomis are going to 
be in my Cabinet! For the sweet love 
of God, will you try to be on my side? 

[ Pause. Bellingham is embarrassed to 
be present at this domestic squabbling. 





Friedman -Abeles 


The President softens | Duchess, we've 

got to spend four years in this place. 

Together. Let’s try to put on a decent 

show for the people. 

Frances | With her eyes lowered she 

crosses to the doorway Whatever 

you say, Griffith. ll be waiting for you 

out in the hallway. 

She goes out 

Bellingham {Clearing his throat 

Is that all, Mr. President? 

Hastings Just see to it the new 

Cabinet nominations are in the papers 

tonight. 

Bellingham { Picking up his brief case | 
I'll send out the press release im- 

mediately, and prepare the necessary 

papers to go up to the Hill. 

Hastings——Good. Thank you. 

Jellingham Any further details can 

be handled by my successor. 

Hastings——Y our successor! I want 

you to stay. 

[ There is a pause. Bellingham wets his 


lips, and looks squarely at Hastings | 
Bellingham 


Hastings 


I’m sorry, sir. I can’t. 
Why not? Don’t you ap- 
prove of my friends? O.K. they’re not 
Princeton professors. But they’re good 
guys. You'll get on with them. Or 


Rafferty—Gentlemen. The President of the United 
States. Gang—The President. (Victor Kilian, E. G. 
Marshall, Fred Stewart, Paul McGrath, Bernard Len- 
row, Bert Wheeler, Melvyn Douglas | 


maybe you're on the other side of the 
political fence. 
Bellingham——I voted for you, sir. I 
live over in Arlington, where they let 
people vote. 

Hastings——Then you're going to stay. 
Bellingham [With polite evasion |—— 
The Justices are waiting for you, Mr. 
President. 
Hastings { Angrily |——O.K.., Mr. 
Interim! You can strap up your fancy 
brief case and leave any time you want 
to. I don’t know anything about you 
anyhow. Hell, there’s ten thousand like 
you in Washington. 

Bellingham——Y es, sir. [He starts out | 
Hastings——Bellingham. 

[ Bellingham turns. Hastings studies 
him. He wants this man. He respects 
him, and needs him. It will be a major 
personal victory if he can persuade 
Bellingham to stay | 

Hastings {Slowly |——Take your pick. 
You can go back to the Commerce De- 
partment and write memos nobody 


reads. Or vou can stay here, and help 
me do a job. Help me try to do a job. 
[ Bellingham is wavering. Rafferty 
comes into the room| 


Rafferty 


—Hey, I’ve got nine beards 


down in the Oval Room. They’re getting 
a little restless! 

[ Rafferty looks from the President to 
Bellingham. The younger man stares at 
the old political hand, whose cocksure 
attitude says: “I own the White 
House’’ | 

Bellingham—I'1l stay, Mr. President. 
Hastings—Good! [Hastings crosses 
to Bellingham] Say, what's your first 
name? 

Bellingham—Bruce. 
Hastings——Bruce, shake hands with 
Walt. You're on the same team! 

[ Bellingham and Rafferty look at each 
other. They do not shake hands. 
Hastings goes back to the desk and 
picks up Anderson's heavy digests. He 
crosses back to the two men. Rafferty 
reaches out his hand to take the books, 
but the President gives them to Belling- 
ham] 
Hastings—Say, will you read through 
these things and tell me what to do? 

[ Taking a deep breath, the President 
strides out. Rafferty and Bellingham 
stand facing each other, not moving. 
The air between them has a warmth 
approaching Absolute Zero | 


the curtain falls 





act two, scene one 


Scene: The basement of a house on 

L Street in Washington. Six months 
later. This is a poker-game room, which 
is mostly below ground level of a rather 
musty old Victorian house. Through 
the dormer windows, high in the room, 
we see the looming presence of the 
Capitol dome, ablaze with light. At 
stage right, descending directly toward 
the audience, is a staircase, which is 
outside the room itself. At the foot of 
the stairs is the only entrance to the 
room—a heavily bolted door. It is after 
midnight on a mild September night. 
There is a large circular poker table 
downstage center, with appropriate 
green felt. An overhead fixture casts a 
tight circle of light around the players. 
Downstage right is a side table loaded 
with glasses, ice buckets, mixers, and 
fifths of bourbon, Scotch, and rye. 
Downstage left is an overstuffed chair. 
The Judge is sitting on the arm, away 
from the poker party, leafing through 

a blue-backed legal document. His 
place at the table is vacant. At back, in 
the shadows, is a scarred upright piano. 
Five men sit around the table, intent on 
their cards. The players are Rafferty, 
Maley, ® ebster, Doc, and Loomis. All 
are in shirt sleeves except Doc, who 
wears a brigadier general’s uniform. 
They are deep in the end-game of a 
hand of draw poker 

Loomis [Shoving forward a stack of 
chips |\_—Ten and raise you ten. 

W ebster——Ten and ten better. 
Loomis—What if Griff doesn’t come 
tonight? 

Rafferty He'll be here. 

[ Dec looks at his cards with disgust 
and tosses them down. He rises from 


the table and crosses toward the liquor | 


Maley——Why don’t you take off your 
coat, Doc? 

Doc——It’s against Army regulations. 
Loomis——That's for colonels on down, 
boy. Show me where it says in the 
manual that a brigadier general can’t 
play poker in his shirt sieeves. 

Maley 
they didn’t give him no uniform over 

at Interior. [Smirking] But I'll tell you 
who really got gypped! Poor old Walt! 
All those policemen under him, and 


—He’s just jealous, Doc, ‘cause 


the whole FBI, and they don’t even give 
him a badge! 

Rafferty——Play cards, Ax. 
Maley——Oh, sure, sure. I stay. I 
always stay. 

[Rafferty glances thoughtfully toward 
Corriglione, then turns his attention 
back to his own cards. Loomis and 
Rafferty measure each other across 
the table | 

W ebster | Laying down his cards |—— 
Two pair, ten high. 

Rafferty—tThree jacks. 

[| Rafferty takes in the pot | 

W ebster——Do you realize that’s a 
week’s salary for the head of the 
Veterans’ Bureau? 

Loomis——l ache for you, boy. 
Rafferty—-Shall we deal you in this 
time, Judge? 

Corriglione—Not yet. 
Rafferty——Speed it up, will you? We 
want that ready for Griff to sign when 
he gets here. 

Loomis—How about you, Doc? You 
in? 

[Doc nods affirmatively | 

Valey——If I was the President's 
personal physician, like certain people 
in this room, I'd prescribe a few hands 
of draw every night. 

Doc—Same prescription I give myself. 
Not my fault if he won’t take the 
medicine. 
Loomis——I'1l tell you what’s wrong 
with Griff: he’s got a severe case of 
Frances Greeley Hastings. [Shaking 
his head | With half the country 
female—and some of ’em even pretty 
he had to marry the Duchess! 
Rafferty——What makes you an 
authority on marriage? 
Loomis——Being a bachelor, I know 
everything about it. A fella on a river 
bank has a better seat for a drowning 
than the boy out there in the water 
going under. 

Doc [Snorts |——Washington is full of 
great men, and the women they married 
when they were very young. 

[He sits at the poker table] 
Loomis——Anybody got jacks or better? 
W ebster—Tl open. 

[He tosses in a chip] 

Loomis——Cards, gents? 

Maley——I got a great hand here. But 
if nobody minds, I'd like four new 


cards, 

| Loomis deals four cards to Maley, who 
lets out a gurgle of delight as he picks 
up each one | 

Maley—Oh! Well! How about this! 
My, my, my! [He tosses in his cards | 
I’m out! 

[ Rafferty cuts the deck, but holds the 
second half of it in mid-air as he sees 
the Judge coming toward the table. All 
attention turns to the Judge | 
Corriglione [Tossing the legal docu- 
ment onto the table in front of 
Rafferty |——I never saw that. I didn’t 
read it. 

Rafferty——All right. You didn’t read 
it. What do you think of it? 

[| Pause. Corriglione doesn’t answer | 
Loomis——Is it legal? 
Corriglione——lIf you can get the 
President to sign it, it’s legal. Declare 
war, and murder is legal. [ Corriglione 
puts his hand on Rafferty’s shoulder | 
Walt. Why don’t you hold up a bank? 
A nice, clean, straightforward felony, 
with a gun in your hand. 
Rafferty——Is that humor, Your Honor? 
Corriglione——I ve gone along on a lot 
of things, you know that. But this one 
scares me. 

Rafferty——Why? 


Corriglione——How can you justify 


signing these oil reserves over to 


Interior? 

Rafferty——Who’s geing to ask a 
question like that? 

Corriglione——A grand jury. A Con- 
gressional Committee. Anybody who 
suspects malfeasance. 
Rafferty—tThere isn’t going to be any 
malfeasance. 

Corriglione—Then what do you want 
this executive order for? 
Rafferty——What do you care, Judge? 
You never read it. 

Corriglione——Why do you keep asking 
me to these parties? 

[He turns to get his hat and brief case | 
Doc——You’re a helluva poker player. 
Loomis——Sit down, Corriglione. We'll 
deal you in. 

Corriglione—No. Thank you, no. [He 
crosses to the exit] I haven’t got the 
guts to play that kind of poker. 

[ Judge Corriglione unbolts the door 
and leaves the room without another 
word. We see him climbing up the 





stairs to the ground level, his shoulders 
slumped. The players look silently at 
the door. Rafferty crosses to the door 
and passes the heavy bolt again, locking 
it. As Maley deals, Loomis picks up the 
legal document and weighs it in his 
hand | 
Loomis——What if the President asks 
our friend Mr. Bruce Bellingham to 
beil this down into three pungent para- 
graphs? 

Rafferty——Bellingham won't see it. 
Because you'll get it back from Griff 
tonight. Signed. 

W ebster——Why does Griff keep Bel- 
lingham in the top drawer? 
Rafferty——He reads. He’s a pair of 
glasses. Don’t worry, Charlie. Nobody 
in politics stands still. Any day now 
you'll find Mr. Bellingham in the 
wastebasket. 

Maley 
them as is out. 

Rafferty Axel, tell our friends what 
you found out about Mr. Bruce Belling- 
ham. 


There’s them as is in, and 


Maley {Beaming |——A big fat fascin- 

ating nothing. 

Doc——What good is that? 

Maley 

someplace; and nobody—but nobody 
knows where. 


For eighteen months he was 


Loomis 
Rafferty 
W ebster 
this. 
Rafferty 
Charlie, you don’t stick it in your hat- 
band. | Throwing in his cards| I’m out. 
| Rafferty gets up and walks over to the 
piano | We having any entertainment 
for Griff tonight? 

Maley 
coming over. 

Doc Who're they? 
Maley 


act. They dance, mostly. I got °em from 


You think he was in prison? 
We'll find out. 
Griff ought to know about 


When you draw an ace, 


The La Reve Sisters are 


It’s a dancing and singing 


that club on K Street where they serve 
very old ginger ale. 

Intermittently Rafferty pokes one 
finger at the piano, thinking. W ebster 
and Loomis compare hands. Loomis 
takes in the pot | 
W ebster——What ever happened to 
that girl Griff used to see all the time 
in New York, when he was a Senator? 


Maley——Claire Jones? 


Loomis——She was a pretty one. Too 
bad he had to give her up. 
Doc—Bedfellows make strange 
politics. 

Maley—How about something fancy 
this time? Spit in the ocean? Or 
deuces, treys, and one-eyed queens 
wild? [All look at him dourly] O.K., 
straight draw. 

[ Hastings appears at the top of the 
stairs and starts to descend. His hat 
brim is turned down over his face, and 
he has turned up the collar of his top- 
coat to help conceal his identity. 
Hastings knocks. The players look at 
each other questioningly. Maley 
springs to the door, and speaks through 
it, with his hand on the bolt] 
Valey——Who is it? 

Hastings { Through the door |——Mr. 
John Smith. [They all know who “Mr. 
John Smith” is, and they spring up, 
pushing back their chairs as Maley 
unlocks the door eagerly, and swings 

it open. Rafferty strikes a welcoming 
chord on the piano. Hastings enters, 
takes off his hat and tosses it across the 
room into the easy chair | 'm home! 
[Rafferty helps him off with his coat, 
and we get a good look at the Presi- 
dent. This is not quite the same man we 
saw before. The hair is a touch whiter, 
the face creased with a few more lines 
of responsibility, but he seems to be 
riding now on nervous energy. The 
Gang, although still showing deference 
for his office, seem much more cozy with 
him than they were six months before. 
There is a warm interchange of 
greetings | 

Maley——We're very glad you could 
come, Mr. Smith! Everything’s ready, 
Mr. Smith. 

| Hastings crosses to the green felt 
table, and touches it affectionately | 
Hastings——Out of the mausoleum and 
back to the green pastures! Hi ya, Doc, 
Josh, Charlie. 

[ The President chuckles, crosses to 
the upholstered chair] 
Loomis——We’ve been missing you, 
amigo. 
Hastings——Do you know how many 
times I’ve wanted to come to these 
shindigs? But every fifteen minutes 
something comes up that makes it 
impossible for the country to stay in 


business! [He sits. Doc has been 
fixing a stiff highball for the President; 
now he crosses and hands it to him] 1'd 
better not. There’s tomorrow morning. 
[He waves it away. But Doc insists | 
Doc——This is a prescription. A gargle. 
But swallow it. 

[Hastings smiles, then shrugs | 
Hastings——Doctor’s orders! 

[ They all drink with him] 

W ebster—Now that Mr. Smith is 
here, we've crossed over to the good 
stuff. 

Maley— got this in New York from 

a very distinguished bootlegger. 
Hastings——While you fellas have been 
taking each other’s money, I’ve been 
closeted for three-and-a-half hours with 
Arthur Anderson, the British Ambas- 
sador, and twenty State Department 
ginks who have sitting muscles made 
out of cast iron. I got Arthur Anderson 
in the men’s room so he could tell me 
what it was all about, and he got me so 
confused I forgot to go to the toilet! 
They all laugh] I suppose some place 
there’s a book that gives you the facts 
on all this stuff. But who’s got time to 
read a book? Hell, I shouldn’t belly- 
ache about it. [Getting up] Let’s play 
poker! 

| He gets up and takes his place at the 
table | 

Rafferty——Charlie. Crack out a fresh 
pack for the head man. 

Webster [Handing Hastings an un- 
opened pack of cards |—Never been 
touched by human hands. 
Hastings——Why, thank you, Charlie. 
How’ve you been? Taking good care 
of the veterans? 

W ebster—Doing my best. 
Hastings—Taking good care of 
Charlie? 
W ebster——Haven’t won a hand yet 
tonight. 
Hastings——Well, the sucker just got 
here and the evening’s young! Who’s 
the banker? 

Rafferty——What do you need? 
Hastings——Oh, five hundred for a 
starter. 

[ Maley has “freshened” the President’s 
drink with about four fingers of straight 
bourbon and placed the glass in front 
of him on the poker table. Anticipating 
the game, Hastings sips from it, not 





the gang’s all here 


realizing it is a new drink] 

Maley——Y ou ought to give “em the slip 
more often, Prez. 

4s he deals |——It’s a neat 


trick, shaking the Secret Service boys. 


Hasiings 


With my hat brim turned down, and my 
coat collar turned up so nobody'll 
recognize me, every step of the way I 
feel like Mata Hari. [He picks up his 
own hand and taps the cards em- 
phatically on the table] Why? A 
butcher goes home at night, he forgets 
all abeut hindquarters of beef. And the 
next morning he’s a better butcher. My 
barber doesn’t spend the whole night 
shaving people. If he did, I'd have one 
{ll have picked up their 
hands, arranged their cards, and are 


less ear ! 
studying them) Are we playing jacks 
or better? Who's got ’em? 
[ All pass until we come to Rafferty | 
Rafferty {Clears his throat|——T'll 
open. 
[He pushes in some chips. Everybody 
stays | 
Hastings——Let’s make this a respec- 
table pot. boys. [Putting in a stack] 
This is the first chance I’ve had to raise 
the Attorney General. [ Looks around 
the table at the others, who are taking 
their cue from Rafferty. The President 
feigns a Southern accent| Now don’t 
let mah little-ole blue chips get lonely! 
[Everybody stays except Loomis, who 
moistens his lips, so that we sense he 
has four aces. He tosses in his cards | 
I’m out. 

Tough, Josh. Better luck 


next time around. 


Loomis 


Hastings 


Sure. 

I'll stay. 

Cards? [He hands out 
draws | What the hell is there about 
a piece of pasteboard that feels so good 
in your fingers? [With euphoria from 


Loomis 
Rafferty 
Hastings- 


every pore} You get around a table 
with people you like, and once in a 
while vou get a hand you like, and it’s 
almost something physical—like hold- 
ing five beautiful women. 
Maley——Kee-ripes! He’s got five 
queens! I’m getting out of here. 
Hastings | Beaming at his hand\—T'll 
play along with these. 

[ Reactions from all the players: the 
President has a good hand | 

Rafferty [ Tossing in some chips |—— 


Into the pat hand. 

Hastings—Bunch of hot shots here. 
O.K., sports. [He raises considerably. 
He loves the quiet tension which 
hovers in the air around the table. 

W ebster throws in his cards, glances at 
Rafferty with an expression which says, 
“] just threw away one helluva hand” | 
Water too deep for you, Charlie? 

Maley | Throwing in his cards |——I 
can’t bluff this gang with a pair of sixes. 
[ He gets up and goes for the cigars | 
Doc {| Matching the bet |——/ can still 
swim. 

Rafferty [ Pushing in his chips |\——Call. 
Hastings [Showing his cards |——Ten 
high straight. 

[Doc has a flush, but Rafferty’s eyes 
tell him to throw it in. He does | 
Rafferty [Showing his cards |——Couple 
of more kings out of work. 

[ Hastings chortles happily and pulls in 
the pot | 

Hastings——Why can’t I get this lucky 
in the market? Where'd you dig up 
those tips you gave me, Ax? You gota 
broker in the Kremlin? 

Rafferty [Innocently |\——Yeah, Ax. 
We all got stung. 

Maley——I was a bull when I should 
have been a bear. [He places cigars on 
the table | Gentlemen, compliments of 
yesterday's Cuban Government. 

[ They all light their cigars] 
Hastings—During the campaign, I 
had the cockeyed idea that Cabinet 
meetings could be like this: a box of 
cigars in the middle of the table; we'd 
read over the mail together; then we'd 
deal out who-does-what, have a drink 
or two, and call it a day. No such luck. 
Your deal, Charlie. 

| Hastings is now on his third highball, 
but apparently doesn’t realize it, nor 
does he show any signs of intoxication. 
Hastings cuts, Webster deals, and 
everybody antes in] 

Loomis [Taking the cards, clears his 
throat|——Why don’t we have a 
Cabinet meeting right now, for about 
fifteen seconds? 

Rafferty—Hell, don’t bother Griff with 
any business tonight. Unless it’s 
damned important. 

[Loomis reaches back into the pocket 
of his coat, which is draped over the 
chair behind him] 


Loomis——Y ou know I wouldn't do 
that, amigo. [Fumbling| We've got a 
little foul-up over at Interior—you 
know, one of those blamed duplications, 
with everybody steppin’ on everybody 
else’s toes. [Shrugs] There’s just one 
way to clear up the whole thing. A little 
old executive order. 

[He tosses the blue-backed legal docu- 
ment to Hastings, who scowls at it] 
Hastings——Don’t make me read 
anything. 

Loomis——Well, I’ve been over it preuy 
careful. { Hastings is browsing gloomily 
through the paper. Loomis affects a 
sudden change of heart, and tries to 
take back the document. Doc, em- 
barrassed, rises quickly and crosses 

to the bar for a drink. Maley is pouring 
drinks at the table| I'm an ornery 
bastard, pestering you on your night 
out. Forget about it. 

[ Maley crosses to the bar. Rafferty 
stops the nervous Loomis from grab- 
bing the paper | 

Rafferty——I've read it. It’s all right. 
Corriglione went over it, too. 
Hastings——Oh? What did the Judge 
say? 

Rafferty——It’s legal. Read it if you 
want to. We'll wait for you. [ Rafferty 
uncaps pen and holds it for Hastings. 
Hastings laughs a little at this, then 
rifles to the last page and prepares 

to write his name. But something in 
the document seems to catch his eye, 
and he turns back to the preceding 
page. Each watcher holds his breath. 
The President seems uneasy. He knows 
he shouldn’t be signing « “blank check” 
in this cursory fashion. But he sees the 
poker hand, face down on the table. 
Then he looks across the table thought- 
fully at Loomis] 

Hastings——Josh. If you were Presi- 
dent, and I asked you to sign this, 
would you do it? 

[A moment’s pause | 

Loomis—I scarcely think I'd be 
inclined to question an old friend’s 
judgment. 

[A breath more of hesitation. Then 
Hastings quickly scrawls his name, 
and grins as he passes the paper back 
to the relieved Loomis. Maley returns 
to his seat at the table] 

Hastings——At least this Administra- 





tion accomplished something today. 
Rafferty——I thought for a minute you 
were going to call in Cavendish for 

a consultation. 

[ There is the nervous laughter of 
relieved tension | 

W ebster—I wonder if old Stone Face 
can play poker. 

[ Doc wanders back to his seat | 
Loomis——Don’t ask me to teach him. 
Maley——Whenever I play with mil- 
lionaires, they always set a ten-cent 
limit. 

Hastings—That’s why they’re 
millionaires. 

[They all laugh. Hastings and the rest 
of the Gang are examining their cards. 
Higgy appears at the top of the outside 
staircase, and seems even fatter as he 
waddles carefully down the narrow 
stairs. He knocks at the door. Maley 
and Rafferty exchange glances | 
Maley—tThe girls wasn’t supposed 

to be here until one o’clock. 

—Girls? 

[ Maley crosses to the door | 

Maley | His hand on the bolt, speaking 
through the door |——Laverne, honey? 
[ Higgy doesn’t answer] Renee? 

[ Again, a pause. Maley looks baffled. 
Hastings, who has been looking at his 
cards, suddenly pushes back his chair 
and rises | 


Hastings 


-Hell, it’s that cable from 
Downing Street. 

Rafferty 
Hastings 


Hastings 


-Who knows you're here? 
Only Bruce. Let him in. 
[As the door swings open, the bulbous 
Higgy enters | 
Higgy [Puts his hat on the bar |\—— 
Gentlemen. Good evening, Mr. 
President. [ Hastings is puzzled, but 
he assumes Higgins has been invited. 
The players look at the New Jersey 
politician as if he were Friday roast 
beef at a convent. Safely in the door, he 
looks around the room with malign 
good humor | How ya been? [Turning 
to Hastings | You remember me, Mr. 
President? 
Hastings——Of course—New Jersey. 
Rafferty——What are you doing out of 
Camden, Higgy? 
Higgy—I sent you a change-of-address 
card, Mr. Rafferty; maybe the Post- 
master General isn’t up to the level of 
the rest of the Cabinet. 


Hastings——lf you've come to play 
poker, play poker. 

[Higgy floats } 

Higgy—l'1l just watch. [Smoothly] 

It would represent a change of policy 
for this Administration to deal me in. 
[Rafferty gives Higgy a disintegrating 
look. Higgy doesn’t disintegrate. A 
little uncomfortably, the game pro- 
ceeds; but Higgy, over their shoul- 
ders, glancing at several of the hands, 
is a source of irritation. The following 
conversation lies against a counterpoint 
of desultory betting. Doc opens. All 
stay. Webster deals the cards. Maley 
clutches his cards to his chest as Higgy 
peers over his shoulder | 

Doc [Staring straight at Higgy’s belt 
buckle |—Rumor is rampant, Higgy, 
that you will not even be entered this 
year in the Atlantic City beauty contest. 
Higgy—lI've left New Jersey. [He 
crosses upstage for a cigar | Y’see, I 
caught a little chill at the convention. 
And when I got home, even Asbury 
Park began to feel like Alaska. 
Maley—There’s them as is in, and 
them as is out. [ Tossing in his cards | 
I’m out. 
Higgy—Oh, I’m not “out.” I'm a 
District of Columbia citizen now. Nice 
place, isn’t it? Although the summers 
do get warm. [Studying W ebster’s 
cards thoughtfully, as W ebster bets | 
Now I wonder, Charles, if your hand is 
as strong as you think it is. 
Hastings——Mr. Higgins, poker is the 
order of business; if you’re not going 
to play, what can we do for you? 
Higgy—l was thinking maybe I could 
do something for you, sir, and for the 
boys here. 
Rafferty 
Higgy——In my new job as investigator 
for the Hearn Committee I’m being 
asked to do something that just pains 
me. Anybody got a light? [Webster 
passes alighter to Higgy without 
enthusiasm | Thanks, Charles. 
[Kindling his cigar | I wonder if you 
realize how interested Senator Hearn is 


—Such as? 


in everything you gentlemen are doing. 
[ The Gang is very still | 
Hastings——What about Senator 
Hearn? 


Higgy—Well, his subcommittee might 


bump into some very colorful informa- 
tion; and then again, it might not. 

[ Admiring the lighter as he gives it 
back to Webster | Hmmm, eighteen 
carats! Was this a gift from a grateful 
veteran? 

Hastings {Irked|——Mr. Higgins, we 
came here to play poker. 

Higgy—So did I. [ With piety] And all 
of us being dedicated to good, clean, 
honest government — 
Rafferty—Griff, the Reverend Higgins 
is the gentleman who once offered to 
sell Jersey City to Manhattan for fifteen 
cents. 
Hastings——What’s he selling now? 
Higgy—Not a thing, Mr. President. 
I’ve just got a taxpayer's healthy curi- 
osity about certain administrative de- 
partments. The Veterans’ Bureau, for 
example. 

Webster | Rising irritably |——Any- 
thing you want to know about the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau, just come to me. My 
files are open at any time to any 
authorized agency, including the Hearn 
Committee. 

[ Higgy’s facile air changes into one of 
deadly authority | 

Higgy—Quit bluffing. I've seen your 
hand. 

Hastings | Rising, indignantly to 
Higgy |——Get the hell out of here. 
Higgy—Mr. President. I thought I was 
doing the Administration a service by 
coming to you before I reported to 
Senator Hearn. 

Hastings——If you mean to imply any 
reflection on my friends, I won't even 
dignify your insolence by asking for 
an apology! 

[Higgy moves toward the door | 
Higgy—O.K. O.K.., sir. I came here 
because I feel sorry for these poor sons- 
of-bitches you call your friends. They’re 
gonna get hung higher than the Wash- 
ington Monument. 

Rafferty—Go home, Higgy. Your 
mother’s barking for you. 

Maley [A little nervously |——Walt, 
maybe we shouldn’t oughta— 
Rafferty—Go home, Higgy! 

[Rafferty holds the door open. Higgy 
resumes his insolent pleasantry | 


Higgy——You’ve got my phone number, 
Walter. 
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| Higgy lumbers up the stairs. Rafferty 
slams and bolts the door. There is a 
pause. Hastings has held his cards, 
waiting for the game to get started 
again. Now he throws down the hand 
violently, and the cards splatter | 
Hastings [Crosses to the bar to get a 
drink |\——Damn it all! Where can I go? 
| He pours himself a strong slug, which 
he downs; then he starts to prepare 
another | | try to get away from the 
yapping and the yelling and Frances 
trying to sweat me into a suit of silver 
armor. I want to play cards with my 
friends! [He crosses to the armchair 
and sits| And this cockroach comes 
crawling out of the woodwork. 

[He kills off half the drink in his hand) 
Maley {Pointing to the chips |—— 
You're lucky tonight, Prez. Don’t quit 
while you’re winning. 

Rafferty——Who could have told 
Higgins you were here? 
Hastings——Nobody knows. I didn’t tell 
anybody, except Bruce. He doesn’t even 
know Higgins. 

Rafferty—Doesn’t he? 

[The President is feeling his drinks 
now. Bellingham hurries down the 
outside stairs | 

Maiey——Play cards, Prez. Don’t think 
about anything. Not tonight. Play 
cards. [ Hastings doesn’t react. Maley 
speaks with forced brightness | Say, did 
you hear the one about the Siamese 
twins on their honeymoon? And one of 
*em turned to the other one and said— 
{Bellingham knocks at the door. 
Nobody moves. The knock is repeated. 
Maley dances to the door] 
Maley——Girls? 

Bellingham [Through the door | 
Bellingham. 

Maley Aw. nuts! [Maley looks back 
into the room for instructions. The 


—It’s 


poker players are mute | 
Hastings—Let him in. 

[ Maley passes the bolt and opens the 
door. Bellingham enters and crosses 
directly to the President. He takes an 
envelope from his pocket and offers it to 
Hastings, who stares at it | 

Bellingham 
from the decoding room, Mr. President. 
It’s from Downing Street. The Prime 
Minister still has a number of 


I brought this directly 


questions. 


Hastings—tThe Prime Minister will 
have to wait until tomorrow. 
Bellingham——It’s already “tomorrow” 
in London. 

Hastings——Well, London can go on 
our time for a change. Tell ’em that, 
and tell me something. Did you ever 
meet a fat boy from New Jersey, named 
Higgins? 

Bellingham——Y es, sir. 
Hastings——Did you tell him I was here 
tonight? 

[ There is a brief pause | 
Bellingham——I got the impression Mr. 
Higgins was an old friend, someone 
who knew all of you intimately. 
Loomis—I know my dentist intimate. 
ly. But I don’t want to have my teeth 
drilled at a poker party. 
Bellingham——All right. I told Higgins. 
Hastings——When I tell you I’m going 
some place, I don’t want to read about 
it in the New York Times before I get 
there. 

Bellingham——Mr. President, Higgins 
has been after me, for weeks. I didn’t 
pay any attention to him, until he began 
hinting at some pretty damaging 
things. Not about you, sir, but about 
some of the people in this room. 

[ Webster gets to his feet, indignantly | 
If he’s lying, somebody’d better shut 
him up. If he’s telling the truth 

| Hastings rises and crosses to the side 
table slowly. He takes a fresh bottle 

of bourbon and empties some of it 

into his glass. He then pours a drink 
for Bellingham] 

Hastings——Ax. Right now would bea 
good time for you to make a joke. 
Rafferty——Griff, if you believe the 
blathering of that paranoiac fat boy, 
you better get yourself another Attor- 
ney General. 

Hastings [ Downing the drink |——Sit 
down, Walt. 

Rafferty——Put Mr. Bellingham in! He 
seems so hot on justice. We came down 
to Washington because you said you 
had to have us. You dragged us out of 
some pretty high-paying private prac- 
tices. I don’t know what Mr. Interim 
was dragged away from. And some of 
us are pretty curious, by the way. 

| Hastings crosses directly to Bell- 
ingham] 

Hastings——Bruce, how many drinks 


have you had this evening? 
Bellingham—None. 

Hastings——Y ou’ve got some catching 
up to do. [He hands the glass to Bell- 
ingham, who merely holds it| Haven't 
you heard about “All Work and No 
Play”? Drink it! What do you want to 
be a troublemaker for? We’re gonna 
play poker together. Whose deal is it? 
Give Bruce a hand! You’re all gonna 
like him as soon as you start taking his 
money! [ The President starts to pick 
up his splattered cards. As he bends 
over to get some that have fallen to the 
floor, he seems to teeter on the brink of 
nausea | I don’t feel exactly great, Doc. 
You got something in your little black 
bag you can give me? 

Doc—TI'm not sure— 

Hastings [Grabbing Doc by the shoul- 
der roughly and spinning him around | 
—*“You’re not sure”! What the hell 
kind of a doctor are you, Doc? You 
oughta see the stack of letters I’ve got 
on my desk from the A.M.A.! Every 
damned M.D. in the country is yelling 
bloody murder because the President’s 
personal physician is a chiropractor! 

[ Softening quickly, clapping Doc senti- 
mentally on the shoulder like an old 
comrade at arms] I'll stick by ya. Don’t 
you worry, Doc. I'll stick by ya. ll 
stick by ya. 

[ During the above, Laverne, Renee, and 
the Piano Player come down the steps | 
Loomis——Come on, amigo. We've got 
a nice deck of Bicycles all warmed up. 

[ Laverne knocks: three raps, then two | 
Maley——Here comes some medicine for 
ya, Prez. [He scurries to the door | 
Laverne? Renee? [The girls giggle. 
Hastings sinks into his chair at the 
poker table. Maley opens the door and 
ushers in the La Reve Sisters and the 
Piano Player. The girls are jazzy 
flappers, beaded and bespangled. 
Laverne has a very sincere bustline and 
she’s a talker. Renee is a shapely pair 
of legs surmounted by a sloe-eyed, 
vacuous face] Fellas, these are the La 
Reve Sisters. 

Laverne—lI'm Laverne. 

Renee——And I'm Renee. 
Laverne—La Reve means “The 
Dream.” It’s French. 

Doc——Piano player, let’s have some 
music. 





[ Piano Player crosses to the piano] 
Rafferty——Let’s turn off some of these 
lights. 

[Webster switches off the main lights] 
Maley | Leading Laverne by the arm 
toward Hastings |——Girls, I want you 
to meet Mr. Smith. He’s the guest of 
honor. 

[ The girls, who know exactly what is 
expected of them, push out a coy 
greeting | 
Laverne- 
Renee 
Laverne——Say! Did anybody ever tell 
you that you look almost exactly like— 
[ Piano Player starts to play | 
Rafferty——Yeah. Everybody tells him. 
Don’t they, Smitty? 

Renee——He does look exactly like— 
Maley | Puts his arm around Renee and 
pulls her aside |——Shut up, honey. 
[Aloud] Ain’t they knockouts? Renee 
ain’t got much upstairs—but what a 
staircase! 

Laverne [To Hastings |——You want 
to dance, big boy? 

[ Hastings’ eyes are on Bellingham, 
sensing his disapproval | 

Hastings 


Pleased to meetcha, Smitty. 
Ooooo, he’s cute. 


Sure, sure! Why not? 
Laverne——Say, you are cute. 

[ Hastings begins to dance awkwardly, 
still looking at Bellingham] 

Laverne | Over Hastings’ shoulder, 
pointing to Doc|\——Renee, why don’t 
you dance with that one? [To 
Hastings | Renee's always had a “pash” 
for soldier boys. 

[ Renee starts to dance with Doc | 
Laverne { Chattering to Hastings as 
they dance| We call ourselves the La 
Reve Sisters, but we’re not actually 
sisters. My first partner was my cousin. 
She was lousy. In this business, it’s not 
blood that counts, it’s talent. 

{ Bellingham crosses to the door, 
chagrined by this demonstration. 
Hastings sees him leaving | 

—Hey! Hey, 
you! [The President’s raised voice 
stops Bellingham| Where do you think 
you're going, Mr. Bellingham? Don’t 
you like the company? [Bellingham 
looks away. The President bellows at 
him furiously | Look at me! [The Piano 
Player stops playing. All other activity 
in the room freezes | What's the matter? 
You want me to act as if I’d already 


Hastings | Shouting | 


been stamped on a fifty-dollar bill? 
Laverne——J ust try to have a good time, 
honey. 

Hastings { Pulling her up onto the 
poker table, using a chair as a step |—— 
I'll show you how to have a good time! 
[He shouts] Music! Loud music! 

[ Atop the poker table, Hastings and 
Laverne start to dance with violent 
energy. Bellingham watches, staring up 
at Hastings with a wondering dismay 
and pity. Hastings stops dancing and 
thunders down at him over the honky- 
tonk music] Stop looking at me like 
that. You hear me? I don’t want you 
around. I don’t want you around the 
White House! I don’t want you around 
my life! Get out! Get out! [Bellingham 
leaves. Hastings jumps down from the 
table and rushes out of the door after 
him, still shouting. Doc and W ebster 
restrain the President from running 
up the stairs into the street. As Hastings 
wheels back into the room, he looks 
around the circle of his friends. He is 
sickened by the growing suspicion that 
these men are destroying him. Hoarse- 
ly, he throws the last words at W eb- 
ster | Get out! 

[Webster turns away. Hastings is a lost 
and bewildered figure as the lights 
fade] 

The Curtain Falls 

[In the darkness, we hear the buzz of 
the White House switchboard. A glow 
comes onto the curtain, then over the 
loudspeakers we hear a White House 
operator. The calls are punctuated by 
the buzzes and clicks of the incoming 
calls] 

Operator’s V oice——White House. One 
moment. I'll connect you with the 
Security Chief. 

White House. Mr. Bellingham is no 
longer here. He can be reached at the 
Senate Office Building. 

White House. The Press Secretary is 
busy. Will you hold the line, please? 
White House. I’m sorry, Senator. No 
calls are being put through to the 
President's office. All his appointments 
have been canceled for the day. Thank 
you, sir. 

I can give you the Press Secretary now. 
Thank you for waiting. 

White House. Yes, Long Distance? 
We’ve been unable to reach the Presi- 


dent. Will you ask Mexico City to try 
Secretary Anderson at the State 
Department? National 2-100. 

White House. Mrs. Hastings is out of 
the city for the Christmas holidays. 
She’s expected back tomorrow. I'll give 
you the Appointment Secretary. 
White House. One moment. I'll connect 
you. 

White House. I’m sorry, Mr. Maley. 
The President still hasn’t returned. 

I'll leave word how many times you've 
called. As soon as he comes in. 

[The voice and the buzzes begin to fade 
as soon as the change in scenery has 
been completed | 

White House. That line is busy. Will 
you wait? 

White House. I'll connect you with the 
Chief Steward. 

White House. We are unable to reach 
the President. I'll report that you 
called, Mr. Secretary. 

I’m sorry. There’s no answer in the 
Chief Steward’s office. 

White House. One moment, please. I'll 
connect you. 

[The sound fades away as the lights 
come up on the following scene | 


scene two 

Scene: The sitting room of the Presi- 
dential apartment in the W hite House. 
It is early in January of the following 
year. The gloom of twilight makes the 
room seem more tired and cheerless 
than before. A Christmas tree rises in 
the corner and some impersonal 
Christmas decorations are hung around 
the room. Frances enters, wearing furs, 
and carrying an ample handbag, which 
she treats protectively. Cobb follows 
her in, carrying a traveling case. 
Frances goes behind the desk, and pulls 
off her gloves with hurried impatience, 
as if there is a great deal for her to do. 
She calls toward the inner rooms. 
Frances—Grifith? 

Cobb—The President isn’t here, Mrs. 
Hastings. 

Frances—Where is he? 

Cobb—I don’t know, Madam. He left 
at seven-fifteen this morning. Alone. 
Except for the driver and the Secret 
Service people. 

Frances——Where did he go? 
Cobb—The staff was not informed. 





the gang’s all here 


He didn’t expect you back until tomor row. 


Frances | Going to the phone |—— 
Central, get Walter Rafferty for me. 
[To Cobb] These decorations should be 
removed. The holiday season is over. 
Cobb—Yes, Mrs. Hastings. 
Frances—aAs I came in, I noticed Mr. 
Bellingham downstairs. 
Cobb——He’s been waiting all after- 
noon to see the President. 
Frances—tThe President left instruc- 
tions that he doesn’t want to see Mr. 
Bellingham. 

He was told that. 

Frances {Into phone |——Hello. 
Walter? Just a moment. [Covering the 
mouthpiece | Mr. Cobb, tell Mr. Bell- 


ingham that in the President’s absence 


Cobb- 


I will see him. [Cobb nods and goes out. 
Frances continues to talk into phone | 
Walter, I came back from Wilmont a 
day early. I have to see you immediate- 
lv. It concerns your friend, Axel Maley. 
[She draws some deposit slips out of 
her purse | While I was home, one of 
the officers of the Gibraltar Bank gave 
me some rather startling information. 
I can’t tell you on the phone, Walter. 
It’s something I’ve got to show you in 
person. [Pause] No, I haven't told 
Griffith. Where is he, do you know? 
[Knock] Just a moment. [Calling} Will 
you wait, please? [Into phone] Not 
here, not at the White House. All right, 
I'll meet you there as quickly as I can. 
[She hangs up, then quickly puts the 
deposit slips back into her purse | Come 
in. 

{Bellingham enters | 
Bellingham——Thank you for seeing 
me, Mrs. Hastings. 

Frances—lI'm afraid you're wasting 
your time. The President just won't see 
you. 

Bellingham—Then may I talk to you 
for a few minutes? 

Frances—-Why? 

Bellingham 
Frances——In connection with your 
work for the Hearn Committee? 
Bellingham——I think Senator Hearn 
would fire me if he knew why I’m here. 
Frances { Rising |_—Bruce, I don’t 
know the reason the President dis- 
charged you, but I do know you've hurt 
him very deeply by going to work for a 
man who’s trying to smear him. 


—I need your help. 


Bellingham—That’s not what he 
wants to do, Mrs. Hastings. But he’s 
accumulated some pretty terrifying facts 
about men close to the President. The 
President’s got to know about them. 
Frances—Is that why you're here? 
Bellingham——Somebody’s got to tell 
him. 

Frances——Does it occur to you that 
other people are looking after the 
President’s welfare? 
Bellingham—Then please persuade 
him to listen to me. 

Frances—T'll try. But later. Not 
today. I'll call you at your office. 

[ Picking up her purse] Now, if you'll 
excuse me, I have an appointment 
outside the White House. 

| Resignedly Bruce crosses with 
Frances toward the door, but Hastings 
enters. He seems preoccupied, de- 
pressed | 

Hastings [To Bellingham, with a 
quiet bitterness |——Get out. 
Bellingham——Mr. President— 
Hastings——Just get out. 
Frances—Bruce is my guest. He 
came here to see me. 

Hastings [Turns to Frances |\——What 
are you doing back from Wilmont, 
Duchess? Couldn’t you take the 
Greeleys, even with Christmas ribbons? 
Frances—Where have you been all 
day, Griffith? 

Hastings——Out at Bethesda. [He 
puts his hat and coat on chair, then 
draws a bottle of medicine from his 
pocket. It is ink-like and remarkably 
similar to his predecessor’s|\ If 

those doctors had any brains, they'd 
know this stuff isn’t going to do any 
good. [Puts bottle on the desk | 
Frances—Y ou’re not sick? 
Hastings——President juice. That's all 
this is. The doctors are very disap- 
pointed in me. I’m all right. But don’t 
let it out that I’ve been at the Navy 
Hospital all day. [He sits on the 
couch] The stock market’ll go down 
eleven points. And we can’t afford it. 
Frances—-Y ou musn'’t be sick, 
Griffith. Don’t even joke about it. 

[ The phone rings. Frances picks it up | 
Hello? No, no. You’ve got to wait for 
me, Walter. I’m coming right now. 
[She hangs up] 

Hastings——What does Walt want? 


Frances—We can talk about it later. 
[She starts to go| Griffith, I think you 
should listen to Mr. Bellingham. 
Bellingham—Mr. President— 
Hastings—I don’t want to hear any 
more from you. Come back in a few 
years, Mr. Interim. You can help shoe 
in a new President. 
Beilingham—-Give me five minutes. 
Then throw me out if you want to. 
Frances—Please, Griffith. 
Hastings——O.K. Five minutes. 
[Hastings takes out his watch and puts 
it on the desk] 

Frances [Crossing |——I'll be back 
almost immediately. 

| Bellingham waits for Frances to leave 
and then addresses Hastings with 
businesslike intensity | 
Bellingham—Mr. President, may I 
speak to you as if you were still an 
editor and I’m bringing you a news 
story? 
Hastings—Go ahead. 
Bellingham—The day after I left 
my desk here, Senator Hearn offered 
me a job with his committee. I turned 
him down, because I knew all he 
wanted was to pick my brains. But 
after I started hearing things around 
Washington, I changed my mind. I 
took the job because I thought I could 
help you. 

Hastings——How? 
Bellingham—Higgins wasn’t bluff- 
ikg. He knows! 

Hastings——Knows what? What does 
he know! ? 

Bellingham——My God, Mr. Presi- 
dent, don’t you know? 

Hastings { Rising|——You want to 
talk to me like a newspaperman? 
O.K.! But there’s one thing I insist 
on as an editor. I want to know the 
reliability of the source. I wouldn't 
believe Higgy if he told me January 
first was New Year's Day! 
Bellingham—Then believe me. 
Hastings——Who are you? For eight- 
een months, nobody knew where you 
were. Walt says you were in jail. Is 
that true? Do you want to tell me what 
you were doing? 

Bellingham—TI'1l tell you what I 
wasn’t doing, Mr. President. I wasn’t 
stealing a million dollars a month 
from the Veterans’ Bureau. I didn’t 





have my fingers up to the shoulders 
in bootleg graft, like your Department 
of so-called Justice! 
Hastings——Answer my question. 
Bellingham——All right. ll tell you 
what I was doing, and I'm ashamed 
of it, because I was running away. 

He speaks quietly, his face turned 
away from the President] 1 joined an 
order. 


What? 


I was a novice, in a 


Hastings 
Bellingham 
place way off in the mountains, where 
you give up your life; you even give 
up your name. I was “Brother Pacifi- 
cus.” I went there because I thought 
they could teach me some kind of 
faith. But faith isn’t something you 
can learn; it’s something that happens 
to you. [Bellingham’s tone becomes 
bitterly back-to-earth| Back in Wash- 
ington, at least [I’ve been part of the 
human race. Not a very proud part. 

[ think I'd rather be a jackal, or a 
self-respecting typhoid germ. 
Hastings {Crossing to him|—— 
Idealism was last year. They voted it 
out. 
Bellingham 


rec ognize a fact. 


It’s not idealism to 


Hastings [Sitting on the sofa|—— 
Give me a fact. 

Bellingham All right. [Graphical- 
ly, gesturing around the room] This 
s the Veterans’ Hospital outside 
Louisville, Kentucky, a site chosen by 
the Honorable Charles Webster be- 
cause of its proximity to that great 
American institution, the Kentucky 
Derby. | Drawing a door in the air 
with his forefinger| Through this 
door come in the bed sheets and blan- 
kets and bandages for the somewhat 
bent tin soldiers who didn’t duck 
quite quickly enough. Let’s just look 
at the bed sheets. Here they come, 
clean and cool and fresh, and God, 
how they're needed! But Mr. Web- 
ster’s inspector—carefully schooled 
in what he’s expected to do—opens 
up a packace of two hundred, looks 
at the top sheet— [ Bellingham pan- 
tomimes examining a sheet, finding 
something wrong with it| “Oh! Oh! 
This sheet is torn! Can’t allow our 
boys to sleep on defective merchan- 
dise! Condemn the whole carload!” 


Mind you, that sheet really was torn, 
the top sheet! But the other hundred 
and ninety-nine in every batch was the 
best bed sheet money could buy, and 
the government paid for them, two 
dollars and ten cents apiece. But 
thirty cents a sheet is the most you 
can expect to get for “Condemned 
Merchandise.” And who just happens 
to buy them up at a fraction of cost? 
The original manufacturer! [With an 
expansive gesture of mockery] He’s 
delighted! He can shut off his power, 
lay off his help, and keep sending the 
same carload back to the same Veter- 
ans’ Hospital so that the same inspec- 
tor can mark down the same bed 
sheets and keep carting them back to 
him. Perpetual motion! And every 
time around, the government pays the 
full price for every sheet !—while the 
aching bastards in the wards sleep on 
bare mattresses and bed springs. 
Naturally, this manufacturer is mak- 
ing enough profit to afford a few 
Christmas presents. And in Mr. Web- 
ster’s office, it’s Christmas almost 
every week! 

Hastings——I don't believe it. 
Bellingham——Senator Hearn does. 
Because he has a locked file contain- 
ing invoices, bills of lading, swatches 
from marked sheets that the govern- 
ment has bought as many as twenty- 
five times, and sworn affidavits from 
three inspectors who got scared. 

[ Hastings is immobile. After a pause, 
he seizes the telephone | 
Hastings——Find Walter Rafferty 
for me. [He slams down the phone] 
If this is so damned well documented, 
why hasn’t that headline-crazy Sena- 
tor issued some subpoenas? 


Bellingham——There’s one piece miss- — 


ing. He’s trying to trace down where 
the money goes. Do you suppose Mr. 
Rafferty can supply any information 
on this subject? 

Hastings——As an investigator, you 
mean? 

Bellingham——No, sir, that is not what 
I mean. 

Hastings—Damn it, Walt is my best 
friend. I appointed him to hunt down 
exactly this kind of immorality in 
government. 

Bellingham—I only want to say that 


Mr. Rafferty has not been spending 
his time in a monastery. 

[He sits | 

Hastings | Pacing |\——In anything as 
big, as new, as the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, people make mistakes. Hon- 
est mistakes. We'll get them cleaned 
up. Walt will. 

Bellingham——Mr. President. Do you 
know about the “honest mistake” 
called “the fish bowl’? 
Hastings——What does that mean? 
Bellingham—Once a week some joker 
from the Justice Department makes a 
business trip to Manhattan. He takes 
a hotel room, different hotel every 
week. Correction: he takes two hotel 
rooms, adjoining. On a table in the 
center of one room he puts a fish 
bowl. The door to the hallway is un- 
locked, and the fisherman sits in the 
next room with his eye at the keyhole. 
At fifteen minute intervals, assorted 
gentlemen drop by, each depositing 
a thousand fish into the bowl. The eye 
behind the keyhole checks off the 
names on a list, and makes sure none 
of the fingers are sticky. Curiously 
enough, Senator Hearn has a man on 
the same floor with a lovely view of the 
elevator; not only is he making a list, 
he’s taking pictures. To the surprise 
of nobody, this Photo Album turns 
out to be the “Who’s Who” of the Al- 
coholic Beverage Profession. Can you 
guess how many of these fish bowl 
regulars have been indicted by your 
Justice Department? Not one! 
Hastings——lf Senator Hearn has a 
list of lawbreakers, why doesn’t he do 
something about it? He doesn’t have 
to wade through an indictment, he 
can call a cop on the corner. 
Bellingham——He doesn’t care about 
a few bootleggers or the character 
who checks off the list; he wants to 
know where the money’s going. There 
seems to be a welfare fund for build- 
ing a playground and rest home for 
retired Army and Navy officers at Key 
West, but there isn’t any stich place 
at Key West. 

Hastings—Does Pacificus mean 
“Peaceful”? 

Bellingham—That’s right, sir. 
Hastings—How the hell did you ever 
get a name like that? 





the gang’s all here 


| Abruptly, Frances hurries into the 
room. She is nervous and excited. 
Rafferty is at her heels, and he, too, 
seems disturbed and indignant | 
Rafferty——F rances is all steamed up, 
Griff, and obviously there’s something 
here that we'll have to look into. 
Hastings {Crossing to Rafferty |\—— 
I’ve been trying to get you, Walt. 
We've got some housecleaning to do. 
Rafferty I’ve trueewed Ax the same 
as you have! 

Hastings——What's this got to do with 
Ax? 

Frances { Behind the desk, pulling the 
deposit slips out of her purse |—— 
Look at these, Griffith. 
Rafferty—Just a minute, Frances. 
Let’s not discuss this in front of Sena- 
tor Hearn’s messenger boy. 

[He nods toward Bellingham | 
Hastings——We're going to do a lot 
of discussing in front of him. You 
might as well get used to it. 

[He takes the deposit slips] 
Frances——Mr. Maley has on deposit 
at the Gibraltar Trust in Wilmont 
more than one million, six hundred 
thousand dollars. 

[Hastings glances quickly at Belling- 
ham. His eyes widen. Is this the miss- 
ing piece of the puzzle? | 
Hastings——Holy God! 
Frances——How can a man making 
eight thousand dollars a year accumu- 
late 

Hasti:.gs——We've got to sit Ax down 
right away, and have him tell us 
where all this came from! 

| He indicates the deposit slips] 
Rafferty——I just found out about it 
twenty minutes ago from Frances. It’s 
just as much a shock to me as it is to 
you. 
Frances——We tried to get Mr. Maley 
on the telephone, but there wasn’t 
any answer. 

Hastings——I want Ax here, in this 
room, with a complete explanation. 
Not tomorrow. Not Monday. Now! 
Bruce, find him. Get him over here. 
[Bellingham starts toward the door | 
Rafferty [Crosses to phone |——All 
right, if you're in such a big rush, I'll 
put some of the boys from the Depart- 
ment on it. 


Bellingham——T'1} find him. 


| He goes off | 
Hastings {Calling after Bellingham] 
The Weldon Park. Look downstairs 
in the billiard room. 
Frances——Has Mr. Maley said any- 
thing to you, Walter, about specula- 
tions? 
Rafferty——I guess Ax has been doing 
pretty well in the market. 
Hastings——Not if he takes his own 
tips. 
Rafferty——Chances are the money 
isn’t even his. Ax is a pretty public- 
spirited gent. I know he’s treasurer or 
trustee for some welfare fund or other. 
Hastings——W hat fund? 
Rafferty [Goes to desk humidor for 
cigar |—Oh, that thing for retired 
Army-Navy officers at Key West. 
Hastings [With a sinking feeling |— 
God, not Ax! Not poor, funny little 
BE ive t 
Rafferty——Stop worrying about it. 
We'll get Ax straightened around. 
Hastings——I want a complete list of 
his business transactions. What stocks 
was Ax in? 
Rafferty——Some oils. And we all had 
a nice little gain on one new issue— 
[He clips his cigar] Universal Hospi- 
tal Supply. Were you in on that, 
Griff? 
Hastings—— hope to hell not. Were 
you? 
Rafferty——I may have been. 
Hastings——Charlie Webster’s your 
boy, Walt. You wanted him in the 
Veterans’ Bureau. And if there’s any 
stink over there, you can help explain 
it. 
Rafferty 
that jailbird again. 
Hastings——W hat jailbird? 
Rafferty—That Bellingham. 
Hastings——If that’s a sample of the 
accuracy of your information, you're 
in trouble, Walt. You and Charlie Web- 
ster and I had better get this settled, 
before the newspapers settle it for us. 
Rafferty {Crossing to table for a drink] 
—Oh, Charlie’s off on vacation. Didn’t 
anybody tell you? 
Hastings——Get him back. 
Rafferty——I don’t know if we can. 
He’s on a boat. 
Hastings——W hat boat? 
Rafferty 


~You’ve been listening to 


—How should I know what 


boat? Charlie’s been working pretty 
hard. He needed a little rest. 
Hastings——Where was he going? 
Bermuda? The Bahamas? Cuba? 
Rafferty——Greece, I think. 

Hastings [Outraged |\—Greece! He 
could see a few ruins right in his own 
office. 

Rafferty |He crosses downstage and 
offers a drink to Hastings |\—Look, 
Griff, this is the same as any other 
business. We all have to blink once in 
a while at a padded expense account, 
or if somebody sticks an office stamp 
on a letter to his girl. Here. 

| Hastings ignores the drink Rafferty 
has poured for him] 

Hastings | Brandishing the deposit 
slips |——This is one helluva lot of 
two-cent stamps. 

Rafferty-—What are you, Griff, an 
old lady or a practical politician? 
[He downs the drink and sits. His 
manne; is easy and persuasive | Why 
do you think I got into politics? I like 
it. I like the game. So do you. It’s bet- 
ter than poker. And the green felt runs 
all the way from the White House lawn 
to the valleys of California. When the 
table’s as big as that, you don’t play 
penny ante. 

Frances—lIt’s not a game. You're a 
public servant. 

Rafferty——Swell. I'll serve the people. 
And I'll do it the way it’s always been 
done, the way the people, if they’re 
honest, expect it to be done. [ Holding 
up a cigar] A cigar manufacturer is 
also serving the public. And if he’s 
smart, he can turn an awful lot of to- 
bacco leaves into thousand-dollar bills. 
Bravo! More power to him. 
Hastings——There’s a moral consid- 
eration 

Rafferty [Rising |——In politics? Who 
are you—some dime-in-the-platter 
backstreet preacher? Don’t give me 
that “morality” noise. That’s for the 
hicks, the holy old ladies, and the 
softies buying cemetery plots at a 
thousand per cent markup. You think 
this country was built on the Twenty- 
third Psalm? Hell, it came out of nerve 
and salesmanship and gut-tearing com- 
petition. How do you think old Caven- 
dish got his eight hundred million? 

In a Sunday School? 





Hastings——I happen to know that 
Sam Cavendish is a deeply religious 
man. 

Rafferty——He can afford morality. 
He’s rich enough. I’m not. Neither are 
you. The “land of plenty” for every- 
body except the politician, who sticks 
his head through the hole in the can- 
vas and lets the goddamned free press 
sling mud balls at him. He can’t run 
his business like a business, because 
it’s never his business. It belongs to 
the blessed American public that 
doesn’t give a hoot in hell until some 
poor bastard gets his pinky caught in 
the cash register! Name me a job that 
demands more and pays less than serv- 
ing the American taxpayer. The Cus- 
tomers’ Man can screw’em blind on 
the Big Board. That’s O.K. The Oil 
Boys can simmer the fat out of the 
ground, the Real Estate Sharps can 
bank a six-month million—everybody 
gets rich except the poor ass of a 
“Public Servant.” [Straight at Hast- 
ings | And you've got the gall to scream 
because a few of your friends are 
smart enough to do exactly what every- 
body else in the country is doing. 
Hastings——How much have you been 
hiding from me? How much are you 
involved ? 
Rafferty 
Hastings 


About as much as you are. 
No more clever answers, 
Walt. I'm calling you. 
Rafferty——Don’t call me, Griff. You 
can’t win this pot. 

Hastings——I want to know if my At- 
torney General is a thief. 

[ Rafferty is lighting a cigar, and we 
do not know at once how this accusa- 
tion has affected him. Suddenly he 
flings down the burning match and 
approaches Hastings with controlled 
wrath | 

Rafferty——Don't use such graphic 
language with me, Mr. President! 
You wouldn't be in this room—you’d 
never have gotten your muddy shoes 
in the Senate cloak room—if it 
weren't for me! 

Hastings——I never asked for this job. 
Frances | Rising in her chair behind 
the desk |——You pleaded with him to 
take the nomination. The entire party 
wanted him. 


Rafferty——They wanted him like hell! 


I shoved him down the throat of that 
convention, like pushing a goof pill 
down a bucking horse’s gullet, while 
it was biting my hand. I had to fight 
for every half vote. I had to buy and 
sell and bargain and crawl on my belly 
to the delegations from Nebraska and 
Oregon and Utah, who didn’t know 
Griffith P. Hastings from Fatty Ar- 
buckle! 

Hastings——**My humble servant”! 
You did me such a favor heading up 
the Justice Department where you 
could look out for your whole rotten 
gang! 

Rafferty——Our gang, Mr. President. 
The gang that makes up your margins 
in the stock market. The gang that 
knows enough about your private life 
to retire you from public life forever. 
Hastings——Don’t threaten me! I'll 
demand your resignation. 

Rafferty 


accusing the Cabinet, it’s the brain 


—When the President starts 


accusing the fingers! The head versus 
the right hand! 

Frances—lf thy right hand offend 
thee, cut it off! 

Rafferty——And bleed to death? We 
won't let you do that to yourself, 
Griff! 

Hastings——I have a right to expect 
my appointees to conduct themselves 
as honorable men! 

Rafferty 
marching in, I strongly recommend 
that they take over the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Until such time, the taxpay- 
ers will have to be content with human 
beings who are imperfect, who make 
mistakes, who may occasionally be 


—When the saints come 


swayed by “enlightened self-interest.” 
Hastings [Crosses to desk telephone | 
—tThat’s a fancy name for Grand 
Theft! 

Rafferty——Don’t force me to do what 
I don’t want to do, Griff. But if old 
friends start denouncing old friends, 
it could become a national pastime. It 
wouldn't make me happy to have you 
pick up a newspaper and read, not on 
the front page. inside somewhere, in- 
nuendos, a little hint or two—about a 
girl in an apartment on Gramercy 
Park, who entertained distinguished 
visitors. A distinguished visitor. 


[Hastings becomes rigid. Frances is 


pale; she glances from her husband to 
Rafferty, then back again] 

Hastings [Puts down the phone |—— 
I'll deny it. 

Rafferty——As a good newspaperman, 
you know that’s the best way to spread 
a rumor. Deny it, and it goes on the 
front pages. They'll wheel out the 
eighty-four-point type they’ve been 
saving for the Second Coming! “No 
White House Love Nest!” [An in- 
spiration| Tell you what you can do. 
Hire some third-rate novelist to write 
a book—to prove that the President is 
not the father of Claire Jones’s 
illegitimate child! 

[ Hastings, infuriated, leaps at Rafferty 
and seizes him by the throat | 
Hastings——Y ou son-of-a-bitch! You 
dirty son-of-a-bitch! 

[ Hastings struggles with Rafferty, his 
hands still around his throat. Frances 
screams. Bellingham comes in, white- 
faced | 

Bellingham——Mr. President 

| Hastings continues to struggle with 
Rafferty until Bellingham pulls them 
apart. The President is trembling, his 
voice is husky with emotion | 
Hastings——Well? Where’s Ax? Why 
didn’t you bring him back with you? 
Bellingham 
room. And a squad from the Fire De- 
partment. They were too late. [With 
hardly any voice at all] Ax Maley hung 
himself. 


—The police are in his 


[Hastings is stunned with grief. He 
sinks to the couch in utter disbelief. 
Somehow there is the sense that the 
death of his old friend is his own death 
as well) 


the curtain falls 


act three 


In the darkness, we hear the Presi- 
dent’s voice over a public-address 
system, coming to an oratorical climax. 
Hastings’ V oice——So, my friends in 
this magnificent city by the Golden 
Gate, let us march forward together. 
With daring, seasoned by reasonable 
caution, with hearts ready to climb 
mountain tops, yet with feet planted 





the gang’s all here 


solidly in the valleys of practicality, 
let us stand shoulder to shoulder in 
quest of our inevitable destiny. 
[There are cheers and applause, the 
honking of klaxons. A band plays 
“Hail to the Chief.” As the curtain 
rises, the background sky is a colorful 
stream of confetti, serpentine, and 
American flags. The effect fades away 
as the lights come up. | 

Scene: A hotel room in San Francisco, 
high above Union Square. It is the 
following summer. This is the sump- 
tuous sitting room of the best suite in 
the hotel. The decor is Louis Quinze, 
baroque, golden, and chandelier- 
ridden. A balcony upstage overlooks 
the square. In the center of the room 
is a huge brocade couch. There are 
several large upholstered chairs and a 
gilt French phone. The afternoon sun 
floods across the room warmly. Bel- 
lingham is on the balcony, looking 
down at the activity in the square be- 
Her voice has a weary, wistful quality. 
low. Frances is seated in one of the 
downstage chairs, listening to the 
cheers, but staring into the distance. 
Frances-—When he’s up on a platform 
speaking to everybody, he doesn’t seem 
much different. But when he comes back 
to our hotel suite, in city after city, I 
see how old he looks, what it’s doing 
to him. My God, it seems like a hun- 
dred years since that hotel room in 
Chicago, when I begged him to take 
the nomination. I never imagined it 
would be anything like this. 
Bellingham {Coming in from the 
balcony |——Why hasn't he said any- 
thing? 

Frances——He’s running away. That’s 
the only reason for this endless speak- 
ing tour. 

Bellingham——What’s he running 
away from? Is he still afraid of the 
stories Rafferty can start? I know how 
painful this is for you, Mrs. Hastings; 
but plenty of presidents have survived 
attacks on their personal lives. It 
wasn’t so long ago half the country was 
singing:a jingle about Grover Cleve- 
land: “Ma, Ma, where’s my Pa? 
Gone to the White House, ha, ha, ha.” 
But they elected him. Twice! 

Frances | Closing her eyes |\—Bruce, 
I’ve told him I’m not afraid of any per- 


sonal scandal. He’s really running away 
because he can’t face the fact that his 
friends have done this. 

Bellingham | Persistently |—He’s got 
to face it. He’s got to speak out. I had 
to beg Senator Hearn for the chance 
to come to San Francisco. The Senator 
was ready to issue subpoenas last 
Friday. The President can be im- 
peached! 

Frances——Can they impeach him for 
trusting old friends? 
Bellingham——Old friends are fine. 
For lodge meetings and class reunions. 
But “Government by Crony” can de- 
stroy him! 
Frances—Bruce, what can he do? 

[ She rises helpless, frustrated] He 
blames himself so much, he can’t get 
the words out. 

Bellingham—-—Get somebody else to 
speak for him. Somebody he can trust. 
Frances—Arthur Anderson is here in 
San Francisco. I invited him. I've con- 
vinced Griffith he has to see him. 
Bellingham—Good. 
Frances—Perhaps he'll take the Sec- 
retary into his confidence. I don’t 
know. If he doesn’t, I don’t know what 
else to try. [Unsteadily, she crosses 

to the cabinet | Would you care for 
something to drink? 
Bellingham—No thank you. 
Frances—If you don’t mind. 
[Frances takes a decanter of whisky 
from the cabinet and awkwardly 
pours herself a shot, spilling some. 
She drinks quickly, almost painfully. 
Bellingham watches with quiet sur- 
prise; he’s never seen her take a drink 
before. There are voices in the hall. 
Frances dabs at the spilled liquor with 
her handkerchief | 

Hastings’ Voice [From off, heartily |\—— 
All right, fellas, the Secret Service is 
relieved for the day. You lucky bums 
can go inspect the Barbary Coast. Give 
me a full report. 

[There is laughter from the hallway. 
Hastings comes into the room, stops 
short at the sight of Bellingham] 
Hastings—Bruce! [Whereas the 
President’s hair was silver before, now 
it is completely white. But this, and 
the other ravages of the year, seem to 
have given him even greater stature. 
He has the majesty of a man who has 


just been cheered by thousands of 
people. Some strands of serpentine and 
confetti still cling to his coat. He is 
glad to see Bellingham, but he senses 
the purpose of this unexpected visit | 
What are you doing in San Francisco? 
Bellingham [Shaking hands with 
Hastings |—You're looking very 
well, Mr. President. 
Hastings—Sure, there’s nothing like 
shaking hands with a few hundred 
thousand strangers to put a man in 
shape. [He lifts a strand of confetti 
from his shoulder and dangles it | 
You've got to be careful in a town 
where there are lots of Italians. You 
don’t know if they’re throwing confetti 
or spaghetti. [ Hastings laughs | That's 
Ax’s joke. [He crosses to Frances and 
gives her his coat| I know, Duchess. 
There never was such a person as Axel 
Maley. I only read about him in the 
funny papers. [ Suddenly, to Belling- 
ham) Look, by God, this is lucky! 
Arthur Anderson’s coming up in a 


.minute. I tell you, I’ve got a guardian 


angel that sent you here to translate 
for me! 

Frances——You'll be able to talk more 
freely with Secretary Anderson if 
you're alone. 

Bellingham—She’s right, sir. 
[Frances exits with the President’s 
coat | 

Hastings—Sure, sure. How about a 
drink? [He crosses to the cabinet, 
bracing himself for what Bellingham 
has to tell him.| O.K., Bruce. What's 
the news? 

Bellingham—They’re trying to white- 
wash everything except the White 
House. 

Hastings——Why doesn’t that damn 
Senator you work for stay in the Sen- 
ate Office Building and answer his 
mail? 

[He gets highball glasses | 
Bellingham——He may be the best 
friend you've got. 
Hastings——Hearn? He never did me 
any favors. Two things this country 
could do without: Prohibition and Sen- 
ate Investigating Committees. [He 
reaches for a bottle, holding it up ap- 
praisingly | Duchess, the maid's been 
nipping at the Scotch again. [He pours 
two drinks, long and straight, then 
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hands one to Bellingham] I sent Doc 
out to fill a prescription. But this 
medicinal alcohol isn’t exactly Haig 
and Haig Pinch. [The two men look 
at each other. Hastings lifts his glass 
in a toast| To happier days. [ They 
drink| When was the last time I saw 
you? At the funeral? [Bellingham 
nods | The Duchess says I shouldn’t 
have gone. How could I not go? He 
was my friend. Didn’t Shakespeare 
say something like that: “Every man’s 
death diminishe: me.” 
Beilingham——lt wasn’t Shakespeare, 
and it isn’t true. Ax Maley, alive, di- 
minished all of us. 

[Hastings stares past Bellingham] 
Hastings——I looked down into the 
casket and just one thing kept running 
through my mind: “There’s them as is 
in and them as is out.” 
Bellingham——Y ou have no idea what 
Axel Maley did to you, Mr. President. 
Hastings [Takes Bellingham’s glass 
and crosses to the cabinet |——I know 
damn well what he did. 
Beilingham——And what some of 
your other friends have done. 
Hastings——What does that mean? 
[Bellingham draws a photostat from 
his pocket. Frances, who has been 
listening, comes back into the room] 
Bellingham——On September four- 
teenth last-year you signed an executive 
order— 

Hastings—I've signed a thousand 
executive orders! 

[He crosses to Bellingham and takes 
the photostat, turning the pages in it 
quickly, searchingly | 
Bellingham—This one was unique. 
It was a very special favor for a very 
special friend. It allowed Secretary 
Loomis to give away—literally give 
away—government oil lands to private 
individuals for personal profit. 
Hastings——I never signed such an 
order! [He pales as he reads it] 1 
never understood I was signing such 
an order. 

Bellingham——I believe that, sir, but 
nobody else will. To Senator Hearn 
this is evidence that the President him- 
self is criminally involved. 

Frances [Softly |—Oh, God. 
Bellingham—There are ten thousand 
oil wells on government land, gushing 


money into private pockets, including 
Mr. Loomis’. It’s no secret from any- 
body except the public. And it’s not 
going to be a secret from them much 
longer. [Hastings sits. The confetti- 
majesty vanishes like paper in a fire] 
But you can still take decisive action, 
Mr. President. I told Hearn you're not 
part of any of this. He'll only believe 
it if you clear the record yourself. 
Admit that you’ve been sold out by 
your friends. 

Frances——Let Secretary Anderson say 
the words. You authorize him. 
Bellingham——After Hearn lets loose 
his blast, anything you say will only 
sound defensive. Rafferty and Loomis 
can only stay afloat by hanging on to 
you. If you don’t cut free, you'll sink 
with them. 

Hastings—I'm tired. 

Frances——Of course you're tired. You 
haven’t eaten all day. I'll order you 
something. 

Hastings——No. 

Frances——What would you like? 

A steak, some chops? 
Hastings——No, nothing heayy. Some 
soup, maybe. 

Frances—Bruce? 
Bellingham——No, thank you. 
[Frances goes out. Slowly Hastings 
raises his head, looks at Bellingham] 
Hastings——Bruce. What am I going 
to do? [Without a trace of self-pity] 
Back in Wilmont, once a year, they 
used to take the brightest kid from 
the junior class at the high school and 
make him Mayor for a Day. They'd 
stick a couple of phone books under 
him so he could reach the fountain pen. 
For twenty-four hours he’d run the 
town. But the next morning, the real 
mayor would always come back and 
straighten out the mess. [With a wist- 
ful laugh | Wouldn’t it be great if to- 
morrow they sent me back to 11A? 
[He picks up book and hands it to 
Bellingham] Hey, did you ever read 
this? 

Bellingham {Looking at the title on 
the spine |—“A Boy’s Lives of the 
Presidents.” 

Hastings [Taking the book from him, 
leafing through it|——I’ve been reading 
about this Martin Van Buren. The 
way I see it, the country would have 


been just as well off if he’d stayed in 
Albany. You wouldn’t call him a great 
President, would you? 
Bellingham——I suppose if a President 
has five minutes of greatness in four 
years he’s doing fine. 

Hastings [Turning to another page | 
—tThat Franklin Pierce—he had 
about thirty seconds! [He laughs; 
then sobers. Bellingham is silent] I 
can’t quit, Bruce. Who the hell can I 
turn in my resignation to? God? [ The 
telephone rings. Hastings crosses to 
the table to answer it. He puts the 
book on the table| Yes? [Frances en- 
ters| I guess so. All right, send him 
up. [Slowly he hangs up the tele- 
phone] Arthur Anderson is on his way 
up in the elevator. 

Bellingham——_I d better go. 
Hastings——Stay! Please stay. 
Bellingham——I'm the enemy. [ As he 
stares at the President, his gaze 
softens | Not really. I’m leaving the 
Hearn Committee. 

Hastings [Sitting on the arm of the 
couch |——Good. Get out of politics. 
Smart boy. 

Bellingham——No, sir. I’m not going 
to run away again. Somebody in poli- 
tics has to give a damn. And I give a 
damn. 

[He shakes hands with the President 
and starts to leave] 

Hastings [Stopping him|——Bruce. 

[ Bellingham turns] I never really 
wanted to fire you. 
Bellingham——Mr. President. I never 
really quit. 

[A soft smile passes between the men. 
Bellingham goes out | 
Frances——Your soup will be up in 
just a few moments, dear. [ There is a 
knock at the door. Frances starts to 
go, but realizes her husband is tor- 
tured with uncertainty. She tries to 
give what strength she can] Griffith, 
it’s not as if you had to make a deci- 
sion. There’s only one thing you can 
do. Don’t even think about me, or 
what they might say about us person- 
ally. It doesn’t matter. [Hastings just 
stares at her. There is another knock] 
T'll leave you alone with the Secretary. 
Hastings [Suddenly desperate |——No, 
Frances. Stay here. 

[She wants to remain, as a mother 





wants to be with her child in a time of 
pain or sorrow. But she knows it will 
only weaken him | 

Frances——I'd stay, I'd do anything, 
if 1 thought I could help. But I can’t. 
I’ve hurt you too much already by 
thinking I could. 

[She goes off. The President straight- 
ens himself, and manages to put on 
some of the bluff, extroverted manner | 
Hastings {Calling |——Come in. Come 
in, Mr. Secretary. 

[ Arthur Anderson comes into the room. 
Despite the forbidding formality, he is 
trying to be kindly. They shake hands | 
Anderson 


dent? 


How are you, Mr. Presi- 


Fine, Arthur, fine. Sit 
Arthur. 
It was very good of you to come all 


Hastings 
down, uh {nderson sits | 
the way across the country like this 
on such short notice. 
Anderson—From the urgency of the 
request, I gathered it was on a matter 
of major importance. 
Hastings——Well, yes, I suppose you 
could put it that way. [Hastings sits 
on the couch. He picks up a newspaper, 
clutching it in his fists, trying to jind a 
way to say what must be said. He 
squeezes the paper so hard, his 
knuckles are white | How was the 
train trip out? 

Anderson——Warm. But endurable. 
Hastings——Glad you're here, Arthur. 
Glad you’re here. Now. Let’s get down 
to the core of things. [He reaches for 
the book as something to hang on to, 
another means for delaying what he 
dreads to say | I've been reading a lot 
of history lately. Government. Political 
science. Lives oi the Presidents. Mr. 
Secretary, I’ve made mistakes. But all 
of them made mistakes. 

[Even the antiseptic Anderson is 
touched by this. He now speaks with 
some awkwardness | 

{nderson Would you care to be 
more specific about anything, Mr. 
President ? 

Hastings {Unable to look directly at 
Yes. Let’s take one of 
these Presidents. What does this man 


inderson | 


do if he has based his entire political 
life on the reliability of friends? And 
if these friends—this is just imagi- 


nary, you understand—if they turn out 


to be unworthy of the confidence he’s 
put in them. 
| Hastings’ confession peters out. He’s 
looking at the floor; Anderson is un- 
able to watch Hastings | 
Anderson—Such a man would need 
to call on the deepest resources of his 
greatness. 
Hastings [Exploding |\—I don’t un- 
derstand all this talk about greatness! 
I didn’t get elected because I was go- 
ing to be some kind of one-man gov- 
ernment. I can’t do this job by myself. 
You've got to have faith. In the peo- 
ple around you. I’ve got faith in you, 
Arthur. 
Anderson——Let me help you, Mr. 
President. If I can. 
Hastings——All right, Arthur. Here’s 
what I want yor to do. [He takes a 
deep breath] I want you to—[ Ander- 
son rises| I want you to—[He breaks 
off and tries again} I want you to— 
Anderson—Yes, sir? 
[ Hastings’ whole body is taut. He 
touches his stomach, doubling over 
slightly, in genuine pain] 
Hastings——F rances! Frances! 
[ Anderson moves to help him, but the 
President waves him away. Frances 
enters quickly. Hastings sits, his head 
in his hands | 
Frances—Yes? 
Hastings——F rances, I seem to be— 
why don’t you phone up Doc Kirkaby 
to bring over some of those white 
pills? I— 
Frances——Yes, dear. {Frances goes 
out quickly | 
Hastings——My stomach tightens up 
and I can’t think. Arthur, will you be 
at your hotel? 

The St. Francis. 
—Fine. Fine. l'll call you a 
little later and we'll go over these 


Anderson— 
Hastings 


things point by point. 


Anderson—I'1\ be waiting for your call. 


[ Anderson starts to leave, then stops, 
concerned | I know a very good in- 
ternist here; would you like me to call 
him? 


Hastings——No. no. The General’s 


right down the hall. He'll take care of it. 


[Frances re-enters, nodding for An- 
derson to leave. Anderson goes out. 
Hastings seems a little dazed; he 

hasn’t fully realized that the Secre- 


tary has left. He calls after him] 
Hastings—Thank you, Arthur! [He 
repeats numbly to himself | Thank you. 
Frances—Dr. Kirkaby is coming. 
He says that you’re to lie down imme- 
diately. Undo that tight collar, 
Griffith. 

Hastings—It’s nothing. Don’t worry, 
I feel fine. Fine! [Sighs] I won't kid 
you, Duchess. I feel God-awful! 

[He catches her hand| I didn’t tell 
him. 

[Frances looks at him, wordlessly. 
There is a knock at the door | 
Frances——Come in, Doctor. 

[Doc enters. His uniform looks as if 
he had pulled it on hastily. He carries 
a black medical satchel, which he puts 
down on the coffee table | 
Doc——What seems to be the trouble, 
Griff? 

[He crosses to the chair, bends over 
the President, and takes his wrist | 
Frances—He won't take care of 
himself; he hasn’t had a bite to eat. 
Doc [Feeling Hastings’ forehead |—— 
You don’t seem to have a fever, boy. 
Hastings—It’s like somebody’s made 
a fist inside of me and won’t let go. 
Doc {Poking his own stomach |—— 

I get the same kind of thing, Griff. 
When you're traveling, you've gotta 
expect it. It’s the different water, and 
all that. I'll tell you what. Why don’t I 
get some of the newspaper boys to- 
cether for a few rounds of poker? 
That'll relax your stomach muscles. 
Frances 
Doctor? 
Hastings 


—Is that a prescription, 


-No poker, Doc. Thanks. 
Not now. 

Doc {Moving across the room |—— 

I better call a specialist. When you 

don’t want to play poker, you’re sick. 


I got a medical directory in my room. 
Frances——lf people will let him rest. 
And if he gets some food. 


Doc—Let’s not take any chances. 

I'll be right back. [He starts out, not 
taking his medical satchel. He stops 
short| Walt! 

[ Rafferty comes in jauntily, claps Doc 
on the shoulder as they pass in th? 
doorway. Frances is shocked. Hastings 
sits up. But Rafferty is feeling his way. 
He studies the President, trying to 


gauge how much Hastings may have 
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disclosed to Anderson | 
Hastings——Who pushed the button 
for you? 

Rafferty —We're old 


friends, Griff. My responses are auto- 


Pleasantly | 


matic. 
[ Doc, sensing the tension, slips out 
of the room 

Doc—I ll get the medical directory. 
| He leaves 

Rafferty——I was a little hurt to find 
out you'd sent for Anderson without 
even consulting me. Naturally I was 
on the next train. Did you and Secre- 
tary Anderson have a nice chat? 
Hastings——Are you worried, Walt? 
Are you sweating? 

Rafferty [Twisting a cigarette into 
the holder |\——No. 
Hastings——What did you come here 
for? 

Rafferty—l've traveled three thou- 
sand miles and you don’t even ask me 
to sit down. 

Hastings——Tell me how you're serv- 
ing the public, Walt. I'm damned 
interested. 

Rafferty 
the cigarette | 


Seemingly relaxed, lighting 
—We've had differ- 
ences. But we've had a lot of years to- 
gether. How many poker hands have 
we played, Griff? A thousand? Five 
thousand? How many fifths of bour- 
bon have we put away? We've been 
good for each other, haven’t we? You 
used to ask my advice. Sometimes you'd 
even take it. 

Hastings 
Rafferty——There’s a little mix-up with 
Josh, a little minor confusion over at 


—I'm listening. 


Interior about some leases. 

Hastings [{ Picking up the photostat |— 
Some oil leases. 

Rafferty——Could be. Probably a book- 
keeping error. But we’ve got a two- 
party system and the other boys might 
not look at it that way. [Sits on couch] 
However, there’s a very simple solu- 
tion. When the Hearn Committee 
starts making its big noise, we simply 
explain who was the author of the 
whole plan. who drew it up, who ap- 
proved it. who recommended it for 
your immediate action. Just name the 
name. 


Hastings——Who? 


Rafferty —tThe Judge. Corriglione. 


Hastings | Rising |\—I hope you've 
got a return ticket, Walt. [At this 
point, a new power seems to be rising 
inside of Hastings | 

Rafferty——Now, just a minute, Griff. 
This is the simple way. The best way. 
I've been giving this a lot of thought. 


Hastings—I know damn well you have. 


Rafferty——This way nobody’ll get hurt. 
Hastings——Except Corriglione. 
Rafferty——What're you going to do? 
I like him. I’ve always liked him. But, 
Griff, don’t play a gypsy fiddle for the 
Judge. 

[In Hastings’ code, the betrayal of 
friends is almost unthinkable. He turns 
on Rafferty with the power of a man 
who has just discovered a truth he can 
fight for, and a lie he can fight against. 
Outraged, he flings a mocking but be- 
lated indictment at his Attorney Gen- 
eral | 

Hastings——O.K., Walt. What'll we 
do next? 

Rafferty——What? 
Hastings——Something ‘really big. 
Not just oil or booze or bedsheets. 
You want a power project to play 
with? Help yourself. How about grab- 
bing off a National Park for your 
front yard? 

Rafferty——If you want to talk real- 
istically, fine. 

[He rises] 

Hastings—TI'm being realistic! We're 
playing on the world’s biggest poker 
table, aren’t we? Let’s make this a 
respectable pot. 

Rafferty—Don’t be a damn fool, 
Griff. 

Hastings [Crossing to him|——You 
certainly aren’t scared, are you, Walt? 
We've got plenty of friends left to 
hang. That’s the normal way of doing 
business. Isn’t that what made this 
country: “I’m for me and the hell 
with everybody else.” Who'll we get 
rid of now? How about you? Are you 
expendable, Walt? 

Rafferty { Defensively |——Everything 
your Attorney General has done has 
been legal—with the blessing, approv- 
al, and signature of your Majesty, 
Griffith the First! 

Hastings—This sort of thing? [He 
tosses the photostat aside, mocking 
Rafferty’s tone| Penny ante! What 


about your big triumph of nerve and 
salesmanship—manufacturing a Presi- 
dent of the United States? Don’t be 
modest. Take the credit, Walt. And 
while you’re at it, take credit for the 
illegitimate child, too. Because you and 
everybody who voted for me were the 
parents of a bastard. A bastard idea— 
that anybody can be President. 

[He crosses upstage. A waiter enters 
with a rolling table. A silver soup 
tureen and service is atop it | 
Frances—I'll take it. That’s all. 
[Frances wheels table upstage. 
Waiter leaves | 

Rafferty——They’ve never sent a Presi- 
dent to a federal penitentiary. De you 
want to make history? 

Hastings—I haven't done anything 
dishonest. 

Rafferty——Say that. Somebody might 
believe you. [Rafferty draws a key ring 
out of his pocket and begins to detach 
one key with studied casualness] Sup- 
pose I invite your friend Senator Hearn 
to inspect my safe-deposit box. Did you 
ever wonder why Ax Maley’s will has 
never been probated? I’ve stopped it. 
To protect you. [He fingers the key | 
His will is right behind this key. His 
entire seven-figure estate, however ac- 
quired, goes to his dear friend and 
benefactor, Griffith P. Hastings. 
[Hastings looks at Rafferty, almost as 
if he were seeing him for the first 
time. He speaks with great calm and 
certainty | 

Hastings——Walt, I haven't made very 
many suggestions during my term in 
office, but I suggest that you do take 
Senator Hearn to your safe-deposit 
box. Show him anything you like. 
Rafferty——Do you want to be im- 
peached? Is that what you want? 
Hastings——Walt, you're out. Out of 
the Administration. Out of my life. 
Rafferty——Y ou’re not that stupid. Al- 
most, maybe. But not quite. You're not 
going to throw me out. Even in that 
sleeping little mind of yours, you can 
imagine what could happen. 
Hastings——Yes, I know what’s going 
to happen. Everybody is going to see 
us. Exactly as we are. Both of us. And 
maybe we've done the country a favor, 
Walt. Maybe people will make sure 
nothing like this ever happens again. 





Oh, I suppose there’ll always be plenty 
of Walt Rafferty’s around. But I pray 
to God that there'll never be another 
Griffith P. Hastings. [Pause] Good-by, 
Walt. 
Rafferty——Frances! Don’t let him be 
a damned fool. 
—Good-by, Walter. 

Before you torpedo the 


Frances 
Rafferty 
boat, Griff, just remember: everybody 
sinks together. The saints and the 
sons-of-bitches. And a halo is no 

life preserver! 

[Rafferty exits | 

Frances——He won't do anything. 
Yes, he will. 

Then don’t let him! Fight 


Hastings 
Frances 
him! 

How can I? He’ll wreck 


more than just one man. Much more. 


Hastings 


[She is on the verge of tears. Hurriedly, 
she makes an excuse to go off | 
Frances—Lie down, dear. I'll get you 
a pillow. 

[ She exits. Alone on the stage, Hastings 
closes his eyes. Then he looks up, his 
fists clenched, searching for support] 
Hastings——Dear Jesus. [ As he lowers 
his head, he sees Doc’s medical satchel. 
Without any visible emotion, Hastings 
crosses quickly to it, glancing over his 
shoulder to make certain Frances isn’t 
coming. He looks at the labels of 
several bottles, and finally finds one 
small bottle, which seems to be what 
he’s looking for. He puts it in his jacket 
pocket and crosses to the phone as 
Frances enters with a bed pillow. Into 
the phone | This is the President. I want 
the newsmen sent up here. All of them. 
The whole press staff. All the corres- 
pondents. Everybody. Right away. 
[Hastings hangs up and turns to 
Frances. He extends his arms, palms 
up, helplessly. She comes to him. They 
embrace | 

Frances——I did this to you. 
Hastings——Like Hell. I wanted to be 
President, too. I never made it. I only 
got elected. 

Frances—I wish we were back in 
Wilmont. 

Hastings—Why? 

Frances—It’s home. 

[There is a knock at the door] 
Hastings [Letting his wife go|—— 
Come in. 


[John Boyd enters. He is alone, an 
open-faced young man fresh out of 
journalism school. He is scared stiff | 
Boyd—tThey called the press room, 


sir. 

Hastings——Well, where are all the 
fellas? 

Boyd——Secretary Anderson gave them 
the slip, and they all went out to try to 
find him, and get a story out of him. 
They told me to just stay there and 
answer the phone. [ Blurting it] I’m 
John Boyd, Sacramento Bee. It sure is 
an honor meeting you, Mr. President. 
[Correcting his own copy, quickly] 
Surely is an honor. 

Hastings——Well, Mr. Boyd, I've got a 
statement to make. You can pass this on 
to the old hands when they get back 
from finding out that Arthur Anderson 
doesn’t have anything to tell them. 
[Boyd hurriedly digs some folded copy 
paper and a pencil from his pocket and 
stands with schoolboy attentiveness | 
The President has just accepted the 
resignation of the Attorney General 


no, that’s too damn polite—I have just ~ 


demanded the resignation of the 
Attorney General of the United States, 
Mr. Walter Rafferty. 

[The boy is writing, but suddenly 
stops, shocked by the enormity of the 
story. He glances for a telephone | 
Boyd——Id better call Mr. Huckson. 
He’s the political reporter on the Bee. 

] just answer phones. I’ve only been on 
the paper a couple of months. 

[ Hastings crosses to him, and claps a 
hand on his shoulder | 
Hastings—Keep writing. 
Boyd——Yes, sir. 

Hastings—-Rafferty. Two f’s. 
Boyd—Yes, sir. 

Hastings—The President also re- 
quests Senator Hearn to make special 
inquiry into an executive order 
transferring certain government oil 
lands to the administration of Secretary 
Loomis. [Obviously the boy is far 
behind. Hastings takes the paper and 
pencil out of his hands] What have 
you got? [Hastings glances at the 
paper, then starts writing on it himself] 
Don’t write “the’s” and “and’s.” Put 
down the important words. Demand 
Hearn Investigate Loomis! [He hands 
the paper and pencil back, then crosses 


back to the couch. This has taken an 
enormous toll of energy. He sinks to the 
couch, leaning his head back a little | 
The President also directs that Charles 
Webster, former head of the Veterans’ 
Bureau, be extradited to stand trial 

for grand theft and betrayal of the 
public trust. [Closing his eyes] Oh. 
The President wishes to reaffirm his 
complete confidence in his good friend, 
Judge Caesare Corriglione. [He opens 
his eyes, looks over at the boy, realizing 
the young man’s confusion. Slowly, 

he spells the name] C-o-r-r-i-g-l-i-o-n-e. 
[ Boyd stops writing, and looks up, 
expecting more] You got it? 

Boyd- 
Hastings 
that would have been enough for a 


-Yes, sir. 
-Well, when I was an editor, 


story. 

[Frances has filled the soup bowl and 
puts it on the table beside the big chair | 
Boyd [Starting to move |——Thank you, 
sir. Thank you, Mr. President. 

[ But Boyd stops, turns, then wipes his 
hand across his suit and tentatively 
holds it out to the President. Hastings 
smiles and offers his hand. The boy 
crosses and shakes it. There is a look 
of real admiration in the boy’s face. He 
almost runs out of the room. Frances 
crosses to Hastings | 

Hastings—F or the first time, I felt like 
a President of the United States. For 
about forty-five seconds. Well, that’s 
fifteen seconds better than Franklin 
Pierce. 

[Frances takes his hand, touches his 
face | 

Frances—I'm proud of you. I’m very 
proud of you. 

Hastings [Staring after the departed 
Boyd |——Frances, I can’t let school 
kids read in a history book that the 
President of the United States was a 
criminal. [His hand touches the 
outside of his jacket pocket} Frances, 
do me a favor. Get me my robe, will 
you? 

Frances——Of course. [Frances moves 
quickly toward the other room. He 
watches her. The instant she’s out of 
sight, he rises, reaches into his pocket, 
takes out the bottle, uncaps it, and 
dumps the contents into the soup. He 
thrusts the empty bottle back into his 
pocket. Slowly he stirs the soup, staring 





the gang’s all here 


at it. Then he takes a spoonful, then 
another, increasing the tempo. Frances 
re-enters, carrying a gold brocade 
dressing gown. He continues to sip the 
soup | Griffith, that should be piping. 
Hastings 


Sit down here. 


No. This is fine. Frances. 
Frances | Takes his coat and puts it on 
the couch I'm going to call down 
and ask them 
Hastings | Urgently Frances, sit 
down. 
Frances——There’s some toast on the 
cart. | could break it into croutons. 


Hastings 


| Doc enters, with an open medical 


Frances! 


directory in his hands | 

Doc Say, I got the number of this 
specialist. A Dr. Leinfelder. They say 
he’s the best. 

{ Hastings.tips up the soup bow! and 
finishes it entirely. Doc and Frances 
watch him. Hastings hands the empty 
soup bowl to Franc es | 

Hastings {With a faint smile |——Don’ 
take him away from the sick people. 
| He sinks into the chair | I feel fine 
now, General. 

[The full light of the sunset is on his 


; 7 
face 


Hastings 


Doc——Y 0u sure, boy? 
Hastings——1 haven't felt this good in 
a long time. Had to have some food, 
that’s all. Can’t run the Lizzie without 
some gas in the tank. 

Doc Yeah. Well, if you need me 
Hastings——F rances'|l call. 

Doc [Crossing to get his satchel | 
Griff. Get some rest if you can. 

I'll try. 


Doc——So long, boy. 


Hastings 


| Doc goes out. Now the pretense falls 
away and Hastings sags a little, closing 
his eyes | 

Frances | Worried |\——What’s the 
matter, dear? 

Hastings {| With an effort, he opens his 
eyes, speaking against the pressure of 
time Frances, I haven’t been feeling 
great, off and on. Arthur Anderson 
knows. Doc’ll swear to it. So if anything 
happens to me, it won’t be too much of 
a surprise. 

| She sits on the footstool next to him] 
Frances——Y ou haven't been taking 
proper care of yourself. 
Hastings |Insistently |——Afterward, 
don’t let them do an autopsy. Make 
sure. 


W hat about Senator Hearn? Higgy—V ell, 


his subcommittee might bump into some very colorful in- 


formation, and then again, it might not ... [Fred Stew- 
art, Bernard Lenrow, E. G. Marshall, Melvyn Douglas, 
Paul McGrath, Heward Smith, Bert Wheeler | 


Frances——Don't say that. Don’t even 
think that. 

Hastings {Suddenly alarmed |——What 
did you do with my jacket? [She rises 
and crosses toward it] Take the bottle 
out of the pocket. Get rid of it. 

[ Confused, Frances follows his direc- 
tions. But when she sees the empty 
bottle, she freezes| Don’t let Doc know 
where I got it. He’d feel bad. 

Frances [As the realization strikes 

her |——God. Oh, God! 

[Frances starts to rush toward the out- 
side door to call after Doc, but 
Hastings stops her, command ‘nx 
Hastings—F ances! [She sto; 
reaches out his hand, weakly. Th: 
dying light of the sun is on his face | 
Don’t spoil my chance to be on a two- 
cent stamp! 

| She hesitates, then slowly turns and 
crosses back. She sinks to her knees 
and embraces him. He closes his eyes 
and there is a moment of peace: per- 
haps he has been able to save the 
dignity of the high office he never 
wanted | 


the curtain falls 


Fred Fehl 





by WALTER TERRY 


Mr. Terry is dance critic of 
the New York Herald Tribune, 
dance editor of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 


and author of a number of books in his field. 


(Below: The Royal Danish Ballet production 

of Birgit Cullberg’s “Moon Reindeer,” with 

Hanne Marie Ravn and Flemming Flindt in leading roles, 
was seen by North American 


audiences during the troupe’s 1960 tour.] 


Amerwan Ballet: 
Don’t Take Its Greatness for Granted 


There are hazards amid the hurrahs, and the danger may be closer than we think 
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American ballet, simply because it has survived the onslaughts 
of Russia’s Bolshoi Ballet and the Royal Ballets of England and 
Denmark, has no reason to be smug. There are definite danger 
signals ahead, closer than we may think. 


It is quite true that the over-all American dance—encompassing 
ballet, modern dance, extensions of ethnic forms, musical comedy 
and television—is more advanced, more adventurous than that of 
any other country. The Bolshoi, for example, is just beginning to 
creep out of the nineteenth century; although the Moiseyev com- 
pany, with far more ancient roots, is surging ahead with folk ma- 
terials brilliantly adapted to contemporary theatrical tastes, there 
is nothing remotely avant-garde even in its case. 


Our remarkably imaginative and eloquent American ballet, how- 
ever, faces many perils. Of these, it seems to me that four are of 
immediate concern. They have to do with: (1) money matters, 
(2) public taste, (3) the dominance of one man, and (4) the 
training of the choreographer. 

It is common knowledge that almost every country in the world, 
except the United States, provides government subsidy for the 
arts. including dance. That is true of such different nations as the 
Soviet Union, small and ancient Denmark, distant Liberia and 
nearby Canada. This is not the occasion to delve into the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of government subsidies. But it is perti- 
nent to note here that American ballet, for all its artistic success, 
does not and cannot make a profit. 

The simple truth of the matter is that ballet’s running costs, pro- 
duction costs (especially this), and repair, replacement and re- 
hearsal costs make profits unlikely or impossible. What would 
happen to the twenty-year-old, financially hard-pressed American 
Ballet Theatre if Lucia Chase, its co-director, generous donor and 
ardent fund-raiser, should withdraw from the scene? How long 
would the New York City Ballet survive without similar functions 
accomplished by its general director, Lincoln Kirstein? We can 
only surmise, but the thought is frightening. 

Lack of funds also makes it monumentally difficult for American 
ballet to match in size and opulence the huge productions dis- 
played by the British, the Russians, the Danes. It is quite true 
that spectacular stage effects are no substitute for good choreog- 
raphy or good dancing, but ballet itself was born of spectaele, and 
one of its many functions is to re-create that particular heritage. 
Since American ballet spectacles are now rare, it is little wonder 
that American audiences have been delightfully awed by the lav- 
ish ballet stagings brought here by visiting troupes. 

But spectacle or no spectacle, the survival of American ballet, at 
least on a large scale, is in jeopardy. How long gifts from individ- 
ual donors and sporadic grants from foundations can keep it go- 
ing remains to be seen. Perhaps government subsidy is not the 
answer. But an answer, with plenty of money attached, is sorely 
needed. 

Problem number two, the matter of public taste, is partly, but not 
wholly, related to ballet’s financial insecurity. If a repertory com- 
pany experiences constant money problems, it stands to reason 
that it is going to try to please the largest possible paying audi- 
ence. Even the New York City Ballet, perhaps less concerned 
with public pressure than any other ballet troupe, presents ex- 
tended seasons of its spectacle for children, The Nutcracker, every 
year at Christmastime. This is the company’s largest money- 
maker, and helps, each year, to reduce the deficit. Fortunately, it 
is an excellent ballet, and deserves to be seen; but the number of 
performances of it given annually is explained by its box-office 
appeal. 

The Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, the busiest and probably the 


most popular of our three major ballet companies, was once a 
superb dance organization. Today, despite a youthful, well trained 
corps, it is rather like a bargain-basement ballet. Its roster of 
principals, except for occasional guest aftists, is not impressive; 
many of its sets are shabby; its creative policy seems to be al- 
most nonexistent. But either its magical name (“Russe” always 
helps) or its frequent presentations of perennial favorites (the 
one-act Swan Lake, Les Sylphides, a Nutcracker, Gaité Pari- 
sienne, etc.) assure it popular, if not always critical, success on 
the road. Artistically superior companies, with new and/or chal- 
lenging works of substance, do less well at the box office. 

But there is little one can do about public taste other than ham- 
mering away at it. Certainly, the taste and selectivity of the Ameri- 
can public in dance matters develop steadily. Even at that thea- 
tre dedicated to the widest public, Radio City Music Hall, the resi- 
dent ballet has been able to perform choreographies much too 
complicated to be acceptable to audiences of fifteen years ago. 
Television has helped dance as much as it may have hindered it, 
and there is now a much larger public (probably sophisticated 
and urban) for Martha Graham and other modern dancers, for 
complex works such as George Balanchine’s Agon and Jerome 
Robbins’ disturbing Age of Anxiety, than there would have been 
twenty years ago. 

Still, there are continuing examples of deficient public taste. Just 
recently I saw an appalling version of the Black Swan pas de deux 
(for three people, incidentally) in which interpolated histrionics 
were ludicrous and the style of performing a travesty on the basic 
elegance of this kind of ballet. The audiences for all perform- 
ances adored it. 

If public taste is improving—and indeed it is—what is the prob- 
lem? It is simply that with the ballet’s finances in the state they 
are in, there will be an increasing temptation to bow to the widest 
(and that would encompass the lowest) levels of popular taste, 
and to skirt the box-office dangers inherent in a new work by an 
unknown choreographer to a new and unfamiliar score with, pos- 
sibly, an experimental approach. It is up to the artists themselves 
to convince the public that the function of their art is not only to 
divert but to disturb as well, and that adventure can be more 
exciting than residing among clichés. 

Danger number three is peculiar in the extreme, since it pertains 
to one of American ballet’s greatest assets. The asset is a man 
and a genius of towering proportions, George Balanchine. The 
Russian-born choreographer and teacher is a prolific creator of 
ballets; many of his works may be numbered among the dance 
masterpieces of our age; he has presided over the establishment 
and growth of one of the world’s greatest ballet companies (the 
New York City Ballet), and in his charges he has developed a 
style generally accepted as American classicism. 

Mr. Balanchine, unassuming and hard-working, brilliant and 
dedicated, has been essential to the rapid rise of American ballet 
prestige. Without question, he is America’s most celebrated ballet 
figure. But there’s the rub. He alone does not constitute American 
ballet, and he would be the first to say so. Yet, despite the fact that 
he has the formidably gifted Jerome Robbins as his associate 
artistic director, the New York City Ballet is often referred to at 
home and invariably abroad as the “Balanchine” company. In fact 


(opposite page) The American Ballet Theatre staged the pre- 
miére of a native work by Herbert Ross, “Caprichos,” in 1950. 
It is a grim ballet based on Goya’s etchings. shariand. from Black Star 
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in Europe, when one mentions American ballet, it is automatically 
assumed that you are speaking of Balanchine. 

It is quite true, of course, that Petipa, Fokine and Massine, for 
example, put their stamps on their ages or periods of influence, 
but there is an aesthetic danger, in today’s expanding ballet 
world, in regarding one man, no matter how great, as the embodi- 
ment of American ballet. Agnes de Mille’s contributions to Ameri- 
can ballet, totally different from Balanchine’s, are of historic pro- 
portions; Robbins’ choreography brilliantly reveals aspects of 
America, Americans and American dance that are wholly outside 
the Balanchine area of creativity; Antony Tudor’s ballets have 
done much to restore and extend the power of drama to the art of 
dancing; and there are other examples. 

A blind acceptance of Balanchine as the symbol of American bal- 
let presupposes an acceptance of his limitations (even geniuses 
have them) and idiosyncrasies along with his undisputed powers. 
For example, although he has created works of tenderness, and 
used both dramatic and romantic themes, his trade-mark is danc- 
ing that is brilliant, cool (or cold), devoid of human warmth or 
incident. As I say, there are magnificent exceptions, but the ex- 
ploitation of the prowesses of the human body in conjunction 
with musical form is what usually comes to mind when his name 
is mentioned. 

His admitted disapproval (which he implements) of the star 
system and his unconcern for the ballerina are indicative of his 
greater interest in form than in personality; yet it must be ad- 
mitted that one of the functions of the ballerina, other than a 
display of artistry that, presumably, lesser dancers do not possess 
to the same degree, is too—well, let’s say it, “sell” ballet to the 
public. 

Balanchine, although he is American ballet’s greatest asset of the 
moment, is but a part of American ballet; his style is but one as- 
pect of American ballet style, and his choreography is but one 
area (a superbly cultured and cultivated one) in the wide plains 
of American ballet fruitfulness. 

This brings us to our fourth difficulty, choreographic training. No 
one can actually be taught the art of choreography any more than 
a music student can be taught to compose. However, it is possible 
to provide the potential choreographer with, at the least, rudimen- 
tary tools. In modern-dance studios, there are classes in dance 
composition that deal with rhythms, forms, dynamics, designs and 
the like. Ballet rarely, if ever, provides its students the equivalent. 
Doris Humphrey’s great book The Art of Making Dances proves 
incontrovertibly that approaches to choreography can be taught. 
The would-be ballet choreographer, young and inexperienced but, 
perhaps, with great potential, is subjected to the trial-and-error 
period. He has little recourse but to emulate his seniors, to adapt 
his own ideas to choreographic ways to which he has been ex- 
posed, and to wait for that day when he is as secure with the tools 
of choreography as he is with his own ideas. Almost any composer 
you care to name has had schooling in methods of musical com- 
position together with training in some form of performing, and 
the same right is surely due the potential choreographer. 

How many possible choreographers are lost because of inadequate 
preliminary training would be hard to [continued on page 71] 


(left, above) Spareness of staging is a distinct characteristic of 
the New York City Ballet’s “Concerto Barocco,” an abstract 
Balanchine work marked by undeviating classicism. 

(below) In striking contrast is the lavish Royal Ballet “Sleeping 
Beauty,” currently on view in this country. 
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The Spartan Life 
of Modern Dance 


Its practitioners are 
a hardy breed, out of necessity; 


the path they pursue is a prickly one 


by HELEN TAMIRIS and DANIEL NAGRIN 


(left) Pauline Koner has contributed to modern dance both as 
performer and teacher, at home and abroad. (below) The au- 
thors in action—Daniel Nagrin and Helen Tamiris in Tamiris’ 
“When the Saints Go Marching In.” (following pages) José Li- 
mon’s “The Traitor” is being performed by Limon (top left in 
photo) and his troupe during its 1960 tour of South America. 


It is said that the modern dance is in trouble today. Modern dance 
has been in trouble from its very first concerts in the twenties 
when the lobbies were filled, during the intermissions, with hot 
debates and near fights about the barefoot barbarians. It will 
always be in trouble as long as dancers retain the conviction that 
their art has the power to speak in a voice as mature as those of 
the other arts. 

What forces bedevil and vitiate this declaration of maturity? Who 
are the villains that bar us from enlarging our audience? Some 
are our declared enemies; some, our declared friends; some, by 
their indifference, join in the villainy; and even we, the modern 
dancers, have a part in it. 

In the forefront of the unfriendly ones stand the ballet and its 
backers. For some time, in fact, they have been predicting our im- 
minent demise. 

Modern dance actually had only a brief period of development: a 
span of fourteen years ending with the outbreak of World War 
Il. It was on the verge of emerging as a major art form. Until 
war came, the ballet was having its difficulties, training American 
dancers in a technique imported from abroad, building a reper- 


Miss Tamiris, a pioneer in the modern dance in this country, 
made her debut in 1927; she has choreographed about twenty 
musicals for the Broadway theatre, and since 1945 has concen- 
trated again on the concert stage. With her husband, Daniel Na- 
grin, she heads the new Tamiris-Nagrin Dance Company that 
will perform at the Phoenix Theatre in New York on November 21. 
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toire, and gaining financial backing. During the war and the peri- 
od just ahead, audiences were hungering for diversion. The ballet, 
originally conceived for the amusement of an idle aristocracy, 
filled the need. With its acrobatic virtuosity, spectacle, fairy tales, 
eroticism clothed in spirituality and nylon nudity, it came into its 
own. 


Its formula, with slight variations, is quite simple. Each program 


is safely fenced in: classics, an occasional provocative work, a 
duet for virtuosos, all topped off with a bit of calculated vulgarity. 
What, after all, is the nature of the ballet classics? They are set to 
sentimental nineteenth-century music. They make absolutely no 
demand upon the intelligence of an audience. Balletomanes fierce- 
ly judge the number and quality of the pirouettes, swoon. at the 
loveliness of the costumes and settings, or sadly criticize the ar- 
rangement, or the rearrangement or the re-rearrangement, of the 
original choreography of Petipa or Fokine. 

The provocative works? A few ballet choreographers, like An- 
tony Tudor in Pillar of Fire, and Jerome Robbins in The Age of 
Anxiety, have ventured into genuine explorations. Significantly, 
in order to convey their probings, they found it necessary to go 
beyond the formalistic ballet technique and exploit the discover- 
ies of the modern dance in order to speak in human terms. 

The most provocative of the ballet choreographers today is, of 
course, George Balanchine. His serious works are primarily on a 
formal level. His declared purpose is the manipulation of lines, 
patterns and movement in relation to music. This attitude of un- 
concern with the human being, and human content, is in con- 
sonance with many elements of contemporary art. From our point 
of view, formalism is the diversion of the sophisticates and intel- 
lectuals. 

Serious works make up a minor fraction of the ballet repertoire. 
Be it noted here that Mr. Balanchine is not above turning out 
obvious but skillful corn, such as Western Symphony, Stars and 
Stripes and Native Dancers. 

Comparing the repertoire of the modern dance with that of the 
ballet, one discovers that at no time have the programs of the lead- 
ing modern dancers contained obvious, opportunistic show stop- 
pers, conceived for the sole purpose of catching the crowd. The 
modern choreographers shun the safe and the proven. The dis- 
tinguishing mark of every new season’s work, on or off Broadway, 
is its persistent, creative probing. Modern dance consistently risks 
failure; even the revivals of classics make profound demands 
upon an audience. 


Thus a virtue becomes a failing, from one point of view. But we 
contend that the failing lies elsewhere, which brings us to the 
next villain, the major part of the American dance audience. 

The alert, sensitive and cultured group who dub themselves bal- 
letomanes would never accept, in any other art form, the treacle, 
opportunism and nineteenth-century sentimentality that they view 
with such ecstasy in their favorite pursuit. If they read a novel, 
viewed a painting, or listened to new music on the cultural level 
of nine tenths of the ballet.repertoire, they would reject it im- 
mediately. The conclusion? The majority of the dance audience, 
at this moment in history, casts the dance in the role of the 
divertissement of the arts. 


Some who say that they are our friends, particularly the concert 
managers, advise us to pander to the public. They ask us to in- 
clude in our programs some unimportant “light stuff.” We do have 
“light stuff.” We have works that express sheer joy, and some that 
have the nature of comedy. Witness Doris Humphrey’s Passa- 
caglia, Charles Weidman’s Fables for Our Time, and Martha 
Graham’s Every Soul Is a Circus, among others. Despite this, our 


“friends” are not happy, because our light works have often been 
covered, like a porcupine, with barbs of satire. It seems we are 
incorrigible. For over thirty years we have had the opportunity to 
climb the ladder of “success” by pleasing. To us it is a source of 
pride that modern dancers have successfully avoided compromise. 
They will continue, working for the day when the American dance 
public needs what they have to offer. 

The concert managers, being businessmen, are easily cast as vil- 
lains, but that is unfair. They do not boast of their courage, only 
of their business acumen. However, it is worth noting that many a 
Hollywood and Broadway agent, perceiving promise in a writer, 
director, or actor, will persist for years in pushing the artist, out 
of sheer conviction and enthusiasm. One cannot say the same for 
our big concert managements. They have booked prominent mod- 
ern dancers, met with some defeat, and promptly dropped them. 
Surely it is not because the managements believe there are no 
modern dancers of artistic worth. It is just that modern dance has 
been a hard case of goods to sell. 

The only tours of any significance, in recent years, have been 
under the management of the United States government. It has 
sent Martha Graham and José Limon abroad with their compan- 
ies. In so doing, it has recognized the cultural contribution of 
the modern dance. It is all to the good for such companies to per- 
form on a far-flung level—in places like Poland, Japan, Uruguay. 
But the government puts itself somewhat in the position of a movie 
producer who knows the value of a “prestige item.” For the truth 
of the situation is that our own country is woefully neglected. Not 
only do the companies not travel to places the size of Ellsworth, 
Maine, but some of our great cities are also neglected. The incon- 
sistency is glaring. 

One field of activity has valued our contribution, and proved it by 
employing us. It is a tribute to any artist to receive a commission 
to do a work, even when the subject and style are specified by the 
patron. One of the chief patrons of modern dance, in the last fif- 
teen years, has been the Broadway musical theatre. At times the 
subject matter of the scripts, and the creative problems involved, 
have been sufficient to challenge the most serious choreographers 
and dancers. This patronage gave the modern dance access to a 
broad audience, and profoundly influenced all the dance styles in 
theatre, films and television. 


As a choreographer, one of the authors of this article has intro- 
duced a number of well-known figures in dance to the Broadway 
stage, including the co-author, Daniel Nagrin; Valerie Bettis, 
Pearl Primus, Pearl Lang, Mary Anthony and Bertram Ross. Of 
course there is both profit and loss involved. While modern danc- 
ers function in the musical theatre, they are absent from the con- 
cert stage. But when they return to the latter, they bring with them 
a wider reputation. The success of our dances in Annie Get Your 
Gun, Inside U.S.A. and Plain and Fancy, and of Hanya Holm’s in 
Kiss Me, Kate, Out of This World and My Fair Lady, can only 
bring new audiences to the concert theatre. 

The balance that is maintained between work in the two fields is, 
of course, an individual problem, if, indeed, a balance is main- 
tained. For the authors of this article, the two do not necessarily 
present a contradiction. A good script and creative collaborators 
always provide a stimulating challenge. 

Now we turn to our dearest and most loyal friends, the colleges, 
which, ironically, may become partial villains. Without them we 
might very well have perished. They have provided us with stages, 
advanced pupils and dancers, some of whom now perform with 
leading companies; they have built a national modern-dance audi- 
ence, immeasurably larger than is generally realized. Bennington 
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College and then Connecticut College have been the summer 
mecca for the modern dance. Juilliard in New York City has be- 
come a genuine college of dance. A growing list of schools, start- 
ing with the University of Wisconsin, recognize our worth by 
granting bachelor’s and master’s degrees in dance. In an enorm- 
ous number of colleges and high schools, modern dance is now 
a regular part of the curriculum. 

It becomes a painful necessity to make one sharp criticism. The 
colleges have taken the most vital aspect of modern dance and 
overplayed it. The basic aim of modern dance is to free and stimu- 
late the creative powers of the individual. Unlike ballet training, 
it generally includes courses in composition. The logical result is 
a spring recital of student works. So far, so good. But when the 
spring recital is presented on the same stage that is the setting for 
the dramatic society’s production of Arthur Miller’s Death of a 
Salesman, the orchestra’s performance of a Mozart symphony, and 
the chorus’s rendition of a Bach oratorio, the college audience 
inevitably makes the wrong generalization. The dance suffers be- 
cause its repertoire is new each year, and consequently untested. 
But the Miller play, and the Mozart and Bach music, are ack- 
nowledged masterworks. 

If this tremendous potential audience is to be kept and increased, 
ways of enriching the repertoire of the college modern-dance con- 
certs must be tound. Healthy moves have been made in that direc- 
tion. Several college instructors have re-created modern-dance 
classics, such as Doris Humphrey’s Shakers and New Dance, from 
notation. As artists in residence, leading choreographers have 
been invited to create new works with the college dancers. For 
example, Merce Cunningham was in residence at the University 
of Illinois last year. Touring choreographers have been teaching 
works from their repertoire. Charles Weidman has taught sections 
of his Atavisms and Fables. 

Colleges should stop the waste of their own material. When their 
own instructors or students produce a particularly good work, it 
should be recorded in some form, and retained in the repertoire 
for following seasons. Further, the very best of these works should 
be performed at regional dance conferences. Other colleges 
should consider it a privilege to re-create the works on their own 
campuses, possibly through the temporary exchange of dance in- 
structors. Such procedures would result in a solid repertoire, and 
only the very best student creations would be presented at the 
important spring recital. All other student works can be presented 
at workshop performances where they belong. 

Modern dance itself is not all hero. It must share some of the re- 
sponsibility for its woes. Large sections of the dance audience 
have been alienated by the abstruseness of some modern dancers. 
If artists choose to speak in esoteric terms, or with private sym- 
bols, or raise meaninglessness to a cult, they must expect a limited 
following. To speak to a few is to be heard by a few. This criticism 
does not imply a plea for vulgarization or “dancing down” to an 
audience. Complex or radically new expressions may at first find 
little comprehension and a small audience. The aes: etic crime 
consists of perversely denying the basic responsibility of the artist 
to his audience, namely, to communicate, and to have a genuine 
desire to do so. 


The last and most potent villain of all relates to an impossible 
situation in which each choreographer functions with his own 


company and his own repertoire. The result is that genuine ex- 
pansion is inhibited. Not one of the half-dozen or more dance 
companies can give all their members continuous employment. 
The leading performing talents are scattered among many com- 


panies. The dancers do not develop [continued on page 72] 
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(above) Valerie Bettis has 
served both modern dance and 
Broadway musicals as dancer- 
choreographer. (right) Martha 
Graham danced a leading 

role in the 

premiére of her “Acrobats of 
God” in New York last April. 
(below) Pearl Lang, one of 
our younger dancers and 
choreographers, gained early 
prominence as a soloist 

with the Graham company. 
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What 


Makes a Musical Move 


A recent phenomenon, 
the choreographer-director, 


is setting the pace on Broadway 


by ARTHUR TODD 


What makes a musical move in 1960 is, quite obviously, dance. 
And it is that fairly recent phenomenon, the choreographer-direc- 
tor. who is calling the tune and supplying the chief animation to 
our lyric stage. One reason for that has been advancea by Agnes 
de Mille, the first choreographer-director of the American musical 
theatre. “Choreographers have had to become directors to protect 
themselves as human beings,” she declared. “This is because the 
literary and dramatic people want choreographers ‘that will not 
give us any trouble.’ They don’t want powerful choreographers.” 
Despite the block, Miss de Mille added these significant words: “A 
lyric form is coming into our contemporary theatre that may well 
be our opera. This is a century of movement, and our lyric theatre 
is going to be a synthesis of movement.” 

What, precisely, are the functions of this double-threat individual 
known as a choreographer-director? Choreography, according to 
Webster, “is the art of making dances”; or, in Martha Graham’s 
words, “Choreography isn’t a, kind of dancing. It’s just the same 
thing as writing music—it’s like writing a sonata.” Direction, on 
the other hand, is defined as “the selection of effects to be pro- 
duced, and the means for producing these effects.” Joining the two 
—the art (or craft) of making dances with the knowledge of the 
choice of theatrical effects and the gift for producing them—you 
have an approximation to what today’s choreographer-director 
brings to the theatre. 

At the moment of my writing, Michael Kidd is putting Wildcat 
through its paces in preparation for its mid-December premiére 
on Broadway. “Working on Wildcat, where I am director-chore- 
ographer, I first spent a great deal of time with the author and 
planned where the songs should go,” he reported. “This is because 
I believe that action, singing and dancing should flow together 
with no cleavage.” In a like vein is this statement by Bob Fosse, 
choreographer-director of the Moose Charlap-Norman Gimbel 
musica! The Hero, which is scheduled to arrive in January: “I 
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think of a show as having an over-all look. It should be as much of 
one piece as possible.” Obviously Bye Bye Birdie is also spinning 
on its jubilant way because of a similar approach by Gower Cham- 
pion. The long-run Gypsy bears the stamp of another successful 
choreographer-director, Jerome Robbins, as did West Side Story, 
a landmark in the musical theatre that is now on its way to the 
motion-picture screen. 

All dance and dance direction on Broadway, however, is not yet 
on an equal level. Martha Graham, for one, has said, “What is 
sometimes called choreography on the Broadway stage is shame- 
ful. The people that I honor in this form are Agnes de Mille, Han- 
ya Holm, Jerome Robbins, Michael Kidd and George Balanchine. 
They understand form, structure and the passion of meaning on 
whatever level they work. For instance, George Balanchine’s 
“Slaughter on Tenth Avenue” in On Your Toes was an intrinsic 
work of art. It was not done for a Broadway show per se.” 

The trend to the choreographer-director did not take place on 
Broadway overnight although West Side Story led many to be- 
lieve that it did. Actually, Agnes de Mille, who revolutionized 
dance in the Broadway musical theatre in 1943 with her dances 
for Oklahoma!, was responsible for both the over-all direction and 
the staging of the dances and musical numbers in Rodgers and 
Hammerstein’s Allegro in 1947. Despite the fact that the hook had 
a soap-opera plot, and the music and lyrics were mostly second- 
rate, this was a historic theatre work primarily because of the 
way in which she conceived and mounted it. The production had 
no stage sets in the conventional manner. Instead, props were 
shifted in and out on a moving stage, drops were swung in and 
out from the sides, and some background effects were achieved by 
light projections. Most important, however, was the way dancers 
and singers were intermingled and used as a unit, in the manner 
of a Greek chorus, to interpret and comment upon the mental and 
emotional reactions of the chief characters. In a real sense, what 
de Mille accomplished here was lyric theatre: a synthesis of the 
spoken word, music, movement, dance, costumes, décor and light- 
ing. 

Prior to West Side Story, four other productions during the past 
decade further served to point the way toward total dance theatre. 
The first was Roland Petit’s ballet La Croqueuse de Diamants 
(The Diamond Cruncher), produced in 1950. In this Petit col- 
laborated on the book and the songs. Since Jeanmaire and Petit. 
the two principals, also sang, this fifty-minute work was more like 
a miniature musical comedy than a pure ballet, but it could only 
have sprung from a completely choreographic conception that 
served as a bridge, as it were, between ballet and the theatre. 
Two theatre works that actually illustrated the earliest uses of 
the Greek chorus and forms were The National Theatre of Greece 
presentations of Electra, with choreography by Loukia Sakel- 
lariou, and Oedipus Tyrannus, with choreography by Agapi Evan- 
gelidou. In each of those plays the chorus spoke, sang and danced. 
Their movements were perfectly synchronized, never obtrusive, 
but always spontaneous and part of the whole stage picture. Both 
aurally and visually, the theatrical effect was overwhelming. 

A completely different, but no less valid, approach to theatre 
dance was visible in the short-lived but stylish and intimate re- 
vue Cranks, which was conceived, written, directed and choreo- 
graphed by John Cranko, one of the brightest young talents work- 
ing with the Royal Ballet in Britain. Although it pretended to be 
nothing more than a series of charming charades, each sketch, 
song and dance was devised from a purely choreographic view- 
point. There wasn’t a dream ballet in it anywhere; yet each move- 


ment was carefully thought out, and the whole thirg was rather 
a lyric lark. 
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The director-choreographer approach advanced further on Broad- 
way in 1954 when Jerome Robbins became co-director of The 
Pajama Game, and gave Bob Fosse the opportunity to provide the 
dances. That assignment led Fosse (as choreographer) to Damn 
Yankees and New Girl in Town, both of which were blessed with 
the presence of Gwen Verdon as the dancing star. “I look for a 
dancer well trained in both ballet and modern dance, and who is 
capable of taking instruction,” Fosse has said. “Many good danc- 
ers who are marvelous in a studio can’t communicate on stage. I 
also look for a personality that comes across. I don’t like to treat 
an ensemble as one big machine; I see it as sixteen different hu- 
man beings.” When Redhead, which he both directed and choreo- 
graphed, arrived early in 1959, Fosse came into his own, especially 
when Miss Verdon was illuminating the stage and the dancers 
were whirling across it. 
Chita Rivera, the principal dancer of Bye Bye Birdie, which was 
choreographed and directed by Gower Champion, made her first 
great success in West Side Story. “I have worked only with chor- 
eographer-directors,” she pointed out. “They’re so vital. I grasp 
the quality of what they want, and try to apply it to myself. I 
think that they understand more clearly because they have a 
knowledge of movement and what it means.” The significance of 
her remarks, and of her own great talent, is very evident in Bye 
Bye Birdie. 
The new approach to the musical, typified by the emergence of a 
single man responsible for both choreography and direction, has 
underlined the importance of another concern: that of finding 
singers who can dance and dancers who can sing. Obviously, they 
are coming closer to that goal because of the way in which a new 
generation of performers is getting a completely rounded train- 
ing for the theatre. While auditioning dancers for Wildcat, 
Michael Kidd said, “Just a knowledge of the mechanics and 
craft are no longer enough. I need a personal quality on the stage 
a combination of skill and a radiation of something special. The 
best dancers can do anything. They are people who are free in 
almost any form of dance, who do not perform in a prescribed 
manner.” 
Though we now have an enormous and marvelous crop of young 
professional dancers in the theatre, there definitely seems to be 
a dearth of invention on the part of many of the choreographers 
who employ them. One might suppose that by now we had passed 
the stage of the “dream ballet,” a dated technical device that 
permits throwing in what is virtually a full-scale production. But 
Onna White came up with a black and white one recently for 
Take Me Along, and Joe Layton provided another, “Halloweve,” 
for the late but unlamented Greenwillow. In neither instance did 
the dances advance the plot, nor were they really integrated with 
the action. Some of our musicals also abound in what might polite- 
ly be called dance clichés, notably those knee slides that are used 
to denote almost anything and really mean nothing. Dance, cer- 
tainly, is not something to be injected into a show like a vitamin. 
Why, you may ask, is a choreographer qualified to assume over- 
all direction? In most cases, he knows considerably more about 
the use of stage space, music, lighting, décor and costumes than 
directors in the dramatic field. His dance background has given 
him an understanding of how to use stage space to achieve maxi- 
mum effect, and of the manner in which to direct bodies moving 


in a given area. His varied knowledge is especially opportune, for 
the musical stage of today is an amalgam of all the arts of the 
theatre. 

“Where the dances go,” observed Michael Kidd, “can be the story 
point between several principals where you further the plot in 


song and dance. Again, it may be in [continued on page 72] 
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WHAT MAKES MERRICK RUN 
[continued from page 17] 


Jackie Gleason is an example. When I spoke 
to Gleason soon after the opening of Take Me 
Along, he said of Merrick, “He’s the most ter- 
rific producer I’ve ever known. What a show- 
man! And what a guy!” Later, for various 
reasons, his enthusiasm waned a bit. When, 
a few months after the play was running, I 
asked him if he still was fond of Merrick, he 
only grunted. And some time after that the 
columnists began printing stories of outright 
clashes between producer and star. One even 
quoted Gleason as saying, when asked if he 
would sign for another year in the play, “No. 
I can’t stand David Merrick.” (That made 
things even, the columnist said, because Mer- 
rick can’t stand actors, either.) 

Merrick does not appear to mind when un- 
favorable items about David Merrick are pub- 
lished. There exists in my mind more than a 
suspicion that all the fuss last year over The 
Good Soup was not directly attributable to 
public outcry. Somehow—and who knows 
how?—the report was circulated that the 
author, Félicien Marceau, had been a Nazi 
collaborator. Instantly the columnists were 
aroused. Merrick too was aroused; he denied 
it vehemently. He said the report was costing 
him business. The New York Post, which 
does not always have its reason well in hand, 
wrote an indignant editorial demanding that 
the play be judged on its artistic merit. So, 
incidentally, it was; it closed. Could Merrick’s 
minions have started all this just to get people 
talking about the play? All I know is that 
Merrick got himself a,whole lot of free news- 
paper space. 

Through all his public commotions, Merrick 
has managed to keep himself all but unknown, 
a figure of mystery even to close friends. “I’ve 
tried to know David,” Therese Denny, a B.B.C. 
producer, told me about a year ago, indicating 
that she had tried because they had so many 
friends in common, “but he’s never allowed 
me.” A press agent in his employ said, “I 
don’t know anybody who knows him well.” 
It is known that Merrick is married to the for- 
mer Leonore Beck, and that the event took 
place just after he graduated from law school. 
Few of his associates have met Mrs. Merrick. 
One says, “They're separated.” Another says, 
“They’re not exactly separated, but they don’t 
exactly live together.” Merrick himself, char- 
acteristically, says nothing, although he once 
gave Leonard Lyons this wry portmanteau de- 
scription of his opinion of women: “All are 
basically alike; it’s only the Container that’s 
different. They all want the same thing: mar- 
riage, children, and their husbands back home 
by six o’clock.” 

Some believe that Merrick has kept himself 
so close to himself because to unleash himself 
would dissipate some of the energy needed for 
the attainment of the goals he has set for him- 
self. What these goals are has not yet been de- 
fined, by Merrick or any of the many people 
whose hobby is speculating upon them. One 
man who says he is a close friend states flatly, 
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“David's motivations are money motivations.” 
This man declares that Merrick has not yet 
made his first million: “If someone offered him 
a cool, tax-free million for all his interests, he 
would take it and run.” Another friend dis- 
agrees: “He actually wants power more than 
he wants money. When he led the producers 
against the actors, he was in his real element. 
He wants to be the controlling force in the 
New York theatre—the boss.” Merrick is al- 
most that already; as of early autumn, there 
were more than six hundred people working 
for him. 

The third explanation is far more plausible. 
David Merrick is hopelessly, boyishly, abject- 
ly stage-struck. He has said time and again 
that he always has wanted to do something 
creative, and would have been a writer if he 
had felt that he had the talent. Producing 
seemed to him to be the next best thing. In 
Washington University in St. Louis, he once 
won a playwriting contest in which Tennessee 
Williams also was entered. Evidently that was 
not enough encouragement for him to continue 

but the thirst for creation was never satis- 
fied. Nor was the desire for physical involve- 
ment with the muse. Merrick today is as wild 
about the theatre as ever, possibly wilder. 
Friends say that “psychologically”—Jim Mor- 
an’s phrase—he is healthier than he was five 
years ago. Formerly, on opening nights, Mor- 
an declared, “David either should have stayed 
home or been tied into a strait jacket.” His 
ulcers, which kept him out of military service, 
always acted up in crises, and even when he 
was in repose and under a sun tan, he gave off 
a kind of greenish glow. Today, according to 
Moran, he is far more in control of himself 
simply because he is happier and more secure. 
This does not mean that his love affair with 
the theatre has begun to cool. If anything, it 
is more torrid than anything seen in a New 
Wave film. Proof of this lies in the story, pos- 
sibly apocryphal, of his meeting with Arthur 
Miller and Marilyn Monroe. He later told a 
friend, “All I could do was keep staring at 
Miller.” & 


THE BOOK HAD BETTER BE GOOD 
[continued from page 19] 


thing to do is to write something that you 
like, in the way that you would like it, and 
just hope that the audience will like it too. 
But you can’t write according to any rules, 
and you shouldn’t try. 

With or without a star, a play upon the stage 
is lifted above the level of watching an experi- 
ence on the street. It is based on the same ma- 
terial, but its projection is on this other plane, 
a little artificial but emphatic and beautiful 
and forceful. Without that elevation, I don’t 
think you can have a real play. If you set out 
to achieve literal realism on the stage, you're 
riding for a fall. You must have this lifted 
level. 

It’s easy to explain with music. If Puccini had 


tried to write anything like real Japanese mu- 
sic for Madama Butterfly, I don’t believe it 
would have run for one performance. What he 
wrote was Puccini music, Italian music that 
gave the impression of Japanese music. When 
Dick Rodgers wrote “Oh, What a Beautiful 
Mornin’,” it was not really a melody that a 
cowboy could sing, or would sing naturally; it 
isn’t a real cowboy song. It’s lifted above that 
level, and yet it has the quality of a cowboy. I 
wrote a dummy tune for that number. It was 
a very ordinary tune before he even saw it. 
When I write the lyrics first, before I have the 
matching music, I sing to a dummy, which is 
usually stolen from where I don’t know. I can’t 
create music, but I have a sense of the pattern 
of a melody, and that is what I sang to myself. 
I had an interesting experience with Jerome 
Kern when I was writing with him. We were 
going to write a musical version of Messer 
Varco Polo. One day I said to Jerry, “What 
are you going to do about the music, Jerry?” 
This is a romance told in the idiom of an Irish 
narrator: An Irishman is telling a story about 
an Italian who went to China. I said, “What 
kind of music is it going to be?” He said, “It'll 
be good Jewish music.” 

It’s all right to have realism, real characters, 
real material, and recognize the poverty and 
the injustices in the world. But when you get 
a little and photographic representation of 
those things, you haven't got theatre at all. 
The worst news about the theatre is the eco- 
nomic condition of the legitimate theatre in so 
far as the road is concerned. It’s very hard to 
send a company to cities outside New York. 
If you have My Fair Lady or South Pacific or 
some obviously big attraction, or a good play 
with a very big star, you can send it around 
the country and meet the terrific costs that 
have piled up. But just a good play, just a play 
that has had success in New York, some nice 
little comedy with a “name” in it, has no 
chance at all. The answer to such a condition 
is not very easy; yet the situation may become 
a blessing in disguise if we do the right thing. 
To an extent, we are doing the right thing, as 
witness the increased number of stock compa- 
nies—even the “music circuses” and tent 
shows that are sprouting all over the country. 
They can offer shows that otherwise couldn't 
be brought to their communities for reasons of 
economics. It has become a very lucrative 
thing for the producers, and a very good thing 
for the authors and actors. 

It’s a forerunner, perhaps, of what has always 
been true of Europe. They've never had road 
companies in the European countries. They 
have local companies. When we sent our plays 
to Sweden, for instance, I was surprised at the 
civic pride and the rivalry that exists when 
you go to a city like Stockholm, and then a 
smaller one like Malmé, a place of about 150,- 
000 persons. The people of Malm6 wouldn't 
think of using the costumes and scenery of 
any of the actors or the director of the Stock- 
holm production. They have too much civic 
pride. They have their own group, and they 
think they’re the best in the world. 

I think that is a very good way to develop tal- 
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ent, especially in our country. If we could de- 
centralize the theatre, and have more inde- 
pendent sources of talent, I think we would 
have a better and healthier theatre. We have 
the plays. They might originate in New York, 
but they would find their way to other cities 
as they do in Europe. I hope it will happen. I 
don’t know exactly how to make it happen. 
I think it is more likely to come with a natural 
growth of necessity because people are very 
hungry for the theatre. There’s no dearth of 
interest—just a very great difficulty in bring- 
ing plays to the cities. 

Every year you hear that the theatre is dying. 
After about three flops in a row, the critics 
throw up their hands and say, “What’s going 
to happen to the theatre? It’s going to the 
dogs.” But somehow it never does, and I don’t 
think it ever will. As long as there are young, 
stage-struck exhibitionists who want to say 
what’s on their minds, either writers or sing- 


ers or dancers or actors; as long as there is a 
public who want to watch them perform, we'll 
have theatre. This is a self-perpetuating group, 


and while the desire to entertain and amuse 
and show off exists in the human heart, we’ll 
always have a theatre. If the desire ever stops 
existing in the human heart, we won’t have 
anything. @ 


“WHITHER BOUND?” 


{continued from page 24] 


the Old Vic—yes; but how many hundreds of 
actors want to become members of those com- 
panies? 

Yet they cannot stay in Birmingham forever. 
Indeed, too much “rep” can be a dangerous 
thing. An actor can dissipate his own inner- 
most, essential quality—or perhaps never truly 
find it—by constantly putting on nose-paste 
and changing hats. Moreover, the theatre it- 
self must find new blood. Each year dozens of 
young men and women from the “approved” 
drama schools (carefully selected and admir- 
ably trained they are, too) knock on the doors 
of the “reps.” I am told that they generally 
succeed in getting jobs as beginners. It is dur- 
ing the second year of their careers, when they 
know a little more and want a little more, that 
the squeeze begins. There is even less room in 
the middle than there is at the top. 

It is an anomalous situation. The “reps” are 
valuable and valued; cherished by their com- 
munities—but not sufficiently to make them 
self-supporting; regarded by their members 
with affection and content, yet unable to offer 
them genuine recognition or ultimate security. 
They nourish a generation of actors of tre- 
mendous competence and not overmuch indi- 
r whose considerable talents the 
itre offers only a meager and limit- 
ed market, far below the level of their training 


viduality, f 
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and aspiration. 


The question still lacks an answer. Whither 
bound? @ 
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AMERICAN BALLET: DON’T TAKE 
IT’S GREATNESS FOR GRANTED 


{continued from page 60] 


say. One and certainly two unsuccessful bal- 
lets by a novice can place an almost ineradi- 
cable stigma upon him. A knowledge of the 
tools of his craft might avert such a thing, 
not necessarily but very probably. 

Nonetheless, by the trial-and-error method, 
America is producing ballet choreographers. 
Herbert Ross, a rather unpredictable cho- 
reographer, has turned up with some works 
that bear only his own stamp of invention. 
John Butler, freeing himself of the potent 


influence of Martha Graham, has found a 
dance area that incorporates much of the inner 
power of modern dance with the physical 
brilliance of ballet. Donald Saddler, after 
some years of experimentation, has departed 
from the ballet classicism in which he was 
reared, and found new stature as a chorec 
grapher of dance dramas. Youthful Thomas 
Andrew, in his first choreographic efforts, has 
successfully exploited a long-neglected (in 
America) area, that of romantic ballet, but 
given it contemporary pertinence by replacing 
sequences that would once have been projected 
through mime with full dance action. 

Todd Bolender and Francisco Moncion, both 
Balanchine products, are now showing more 
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of themselves and less of the master in their 
works, while the brilliant dancer Jacques 
d’Amboise went so far astray with his own 
undisciplined concepts in his first work, in 
which the originality if not the result was ad- 
mirable, that in his second piece he moved 
back into the Balanchine style. 

And if American ballet is to find its deserved 
permanence (either financially or through 
sheer pluck), if it is to demand more and bet- 
ter public taste, if it is to give worthy balance 
to Balanchine’s personal contributions, the fu- 
ture must be secured through the continuing 
influx of new and daring and knowing choreo- 
graphers. But let our ballet schools give these 
potential choreographers the compasses, the 
equipment with which to dare, with which to 
adventure successfully. @ 


WHAT MAKES A MUSICAL MOVE 
[continued from page 67] 


some group scene where there is a subject of 
common interest.” 

The act of placing moving bodies in space, ex- 
pressing both character and motivation, is the 
essential part of the choreographer-director’s 
function. What holds true in a ballet seems to 
apply equally to the theatre. Jerome Robbins 
has expressed it in this manner: “There has to 
be a spine. Everything created must have a 
motivation from that spine. I believe now in 
dance being self-sufficient to itself. 
Choreography became an integral part of the 
Broadway musical when Agnes de Mille used 
it to advance the action and say things about 
the characters that could not be expressed in 
words or lyrics. “I have to decide where the 
dances go,” she has said, “because where 
means what.” 

Robbins believes that the Broadway theatre 
offers a choreographer-director an opportunity 
equal in integrity to that of creating for a 
ballet company. “Today,” he observed, “the 
merging of techniques flow from one to an- 
other. I want to express as clearly and the- 
atrically as possible the events around us. I 
want to get to the most people in the highest 
form.” Martha Graham is another great figure 
who views the possibilities for theatre dance 
with an enormous vision. “I have always had 
one dream since I was aware of dance, and 
that was of lyric theatre,” she said. “This is 
something that encompasses dance, . singing, 
the best of popular music and librettos. How- 
ever, this is not what I would call musical 
comedy. I mean getting the great composers of 
the world to create in a highly theatrical vein 
for the keen enjoyment of a large public with- 
out pandering to cheapness or mediocrity in 
any area. I feel that the great lyric theatre of 
the past did that, and we have to find a way 
to do it again. Somebody’s got to do it.” 
Certainly, such an approach could revolution- 
ize dance on Broadway. Whether dance will 
continue to chart further new directions dur- 
ing the 1960-61 season remains to be seen. But 
the prospects are bright, & 


THE SPARTAN LIFE OF 
MODERN DANCE 


[continued from page 65] 


fully; they do not experience the direction of 
other choreographers. And the choreograph- 
ers cannot maintain their best works in rep- 
ertoire for any length of time. They are forced 
to turn out too many new works for each new 
season, or must let several years pass be- 
tween appearances. Financially, the little 
money that has gone to aid modern dance has 
been diffused over too wide an area. 

The obvious solution is one dance repertory 
company composed of the best choreographers 
and dancers in the field, with a repertoire of 
classics, first-rate contemporary works and 
newly commissioned dances. In a technical 
sense, the way is already paved for that. The 
new generation of dancers are almost all 
trained in two or more modern-dance tech- 
niques. That fierce individuality that gave 
birth to modern dance can live in the atmos- 
phere of a genuine repertory company if it 
sheds competitiveness and learns co-operation 
at a point in time when co-operation is essen- 
tial. 

Pending that happy day when such a company 
is established, and in spite of the whole cata- 
logue of troubles and villainies, the authors of 
this article are now forming a new dance 
company! This is not an unusual form of mad- 
ness in the modern dance. The move is merely 
typical of the breed and its toughness. Its 
toughness is based on the knowledge of a re- 
ality: Modern dance is equipped, as no other 
dance technique, to genuinely express in move- 
ment that unique phenomenon, America. & 


THEATRE NEWS 


USA 


This fall Princeton University established a 
center for the performing arts in its thous- 
and-seat McCarter Theatre where plays and 
musicals, dance, opera, poetry, films, concerts 
and children’s theatre will be presented. At 
the core of the program is a professional resi- 
dent acting company that is scheduled to give 
a nine-week fall season and return lafer in 
the year for a spring season. Members of the 
present company include Rosemary Harris, 
Richard Easton, Ellis Rabb and Thayer 
David. The fall drama season was scheduled 
to begin October 6 with the first of six pro- 
ductions, each of which will be given three 
performances (Thursday through Saturday). 
The series includes Fry’s The Lady's Not for 
Burning, Pirandello’s Right You Are, Chek- 
hov’s The Sea Gull and Wilde’s The Impor- 
tance of Being Earnest. Shakespearean works 
will round out the season. 

To help promote the center, the McCarter 
Advisory Council has been formed with a 
membership including Katharine Cornell, 
Helen Hayes, Joshua Logan, Richard Barr 
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and James Stewart. McCarter Theatre is the 
traditional home of the university’s Triangle 
Club shows; it was an important pre-Broad- 
way tryout stand during the thirties; since 
the end of World War II it has been a 
stopping-off place for many touring shows 
(and will continue to be). But now that it 
has become a center for the performing arts 
(catering to many towns outside Princeton), 
and has its own professional resident acting 
company, Milton Lyon, its executive director, 
and his associates hope that a new trend has 
been started, that i> time professional acting 
companies may become as much a part of the 
American university life as the artist or 
writer in residence is today on many cam- 
puses. 

If it weren't for college theatres, Restora- 
tion comedy might never be seen in this 
country. This month Ohio State University 
will stage Vanbrugh’s The Provoked Wife, 
and the University of Texas will offer 
Farquhar’s The Beaux’ Stratagem. The Uni- 
versity of Hartford has scheduled Gold- 
smith’s The Good-Natured Man. One of the 
few good early-twentieth-century American 
comedies, Langdon Mitchell’s The New York 
Idea, will be revived the first week in Novem- 
ber at Morningside College, Sioux City, 
Iowa. O’Neill’s A Touch of the Poet comes to 
Baltimore for the first time (November 10-13, 
17-20) via the Playshop, the drama group of 
Johns Hopkins University, currently in its 
fortieth season. 

The Queens Revels, an all-university drama 
group, was organized last spring at Colum- 
bia University to present Greek, Shakespeare 
and other classical works. The first presenta- 
tion this season (in October) was Aeschylus’ 
Agamemnon; it was staged outdoors on the 
steps and p'aza of Low Memorial Library, the 
first time this area had been used for a stu- 
dent production. 

Earlier this fall the Northern Ohio Coun- 
cil of Little Theatres scheduled its third 
annual seminar on the campus of Lake Erie 
College, Painsville. The main speaker was 
John Wray Young, and the program also in- 
cluded a film, Great Actresses of the Past, 
from the library of the Museum of Modern 
Art in New York; the Brooks Costume Com- 
pany show Brooks on the Road, featuring a 
display of historic stage costumes and narra- 
tion by the company’s Bob Cahlman; and a 
series of workshop demonstrations and dis- 
cussions. 

Last month, as part of the annual Autumn 
Leaf Festival in Clarion, Pennsylvania, the 
Clarion State College-Community Thea- 
tre scheduled Dream Girl. This new organi- 
zation put on The Girl of the Golden West 
last May, as its first production, under Bob 
Copeland’s direction. The cast included a 
businessman, an aftorney, a secretary, two 
college professors, a housewife and several 
college students. The theatre is another of the 
“town and gown” projects that give college 
and community a chance to work together to- 
Dr. Elbert R. Moses, 
Jr., chairman of the Department of Speech 


ward a common goal. 
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and Drama at Clarion State, was instrumental 
in organizing the group. In the spring the 
theatre will do The Teahouse of the August 
Moon, and the College Players, who are affili- 
ated with it, will offer Macbeth. Margaret 
Webster will be on hand as observer, critic 
and lecturer. 
In Brevard, North Carolina, the Little 
Theatre, Civic Orchestra and Civic Chorus 
joined forces to present a successful produc- 
tion of The Mikado that boasted thirty cus- 
tom-made Japanese kimonos. The director, 
Maggie Masters, arranged for them to be 
made in Kyoto, where her son was serving in 
the Air Force. During the summer Mrs. 
Masters and her troupe transferred their ac- 
tivity to nearby Cedar Mountain, where they 
converted a barn into a playhouse. @ 


BOOKS 


{continued from page 7] 


The Plough and the Stars, The Shadow Oj 
a Gunman and the later Purple Dust and 
Cock-a-Doodle Dandy are plays of top qual- 
ity. Robert Hogan has dealt exhaustively with 
the later, less popular plays, together with the 
acknowledged masterpieces, in The Experi- 
ments of Sean O’Casey (St Martin’s Press, 
$6). This is a volume that will provoke con- 
siderable discussion; the author mingles sound 
appraisal with startling personal utterances 
that sound like non sequiturs. O’Casey him- 
self, his plays, and critiques of his plays are 
likely to remain revolutionary subjects for a 
long time to come. 
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BOOKS IN BRIEF 


All the King’s Men by Robert Penn Warren. 
The text of the play that was presented off 
Broadway in New York last fall. (Random 
House, $2.95) 

The Art of Ruth Draper, Her Dramas and 
Characters. With a memoir by Morion Dau- 
wen Zabel. A collection of thirty-five mono- 
logues that Miss Draper performed, including 
such memorable ones as “In a Church in 
Italy,” “Opening a Bazaar,” “The Children’s 
Party” and “Three Women and Mr. Clifford.” 
The biographical material by Mr. Zabel ex- 
plores the actress's life from her early years to 
her death in 1956. Photographs and appendix. 
(Doubleday, 373 pp., $4.95) 

Canada on Stage, edited by Stanley Rich- 
ards, An anthology of ten one-act plays by 
Canadian writers, native or adopted (one of 
the latter is E. P. Conkle, who has been teach- 
ing playwriting for several years at the Banff 
School of Fine Arts). The plays, all of which 
have been produced, are: Voices of Desire by 
Edwin R. Procunier, Overlaid by Robertson 
Davies, The Ship of Dreams by John Hughes, 
The Courting of Marie Jenvrin by Gwen 
Pharis Ringwood, Lavender Gloves by E. P. 
Conkle, The Bleeding Heart of Wee Jon by 
J. Gounod Campbell, Breakdown by Wilfred 
Werry, Zanorin by Catherine Brickenden, The 
Grand Duchess by Roland Goodchild, and A 
Moment of Existence by Ian Malcolm. (Clarke, 
Irwin & Co., Ltd., $3.50) 

Drama for Women by Alison Graham-Camp- 
bell and Frank Lambe. A practical book on the 
problems of staging all-women plays, such as 
the selection of suitable works, contrasts in 
characterization, importance of good dialogue. 
Also discussed are such aspects of production 
as staging, scenery and lighting. With a fore- 
word by Flora Robson. (G. Bell & Sons, Ltd., 
London, 12s. 6d.) 

English’s Opera House by William George 
Sullivan. The history of the famous Indian- 
apolis theatre that was opened in 1880 and 
demolished in 1945. The author originally pre- 
pared it for presentation before the Indian- 
apolis Literary Club in March, 1951. (Indiana 
Historical Society, 44 pp., $1) 

Fiorello! by Jerome Weidman and George 
Abbott. Music by Jerry Bock and lyrics by 
Sheldon Harnick. The complete text (libretto 
and lyrics) of the current Broadway musical 
that won the 1959-60 Pulitzer prize in drama. 
(Random House, $2.95) 

The Gang’s All Here by Jerome Lawrence 
and Robert E. Lee. The complete text of the 
play, produced on Broadway last fall, dealing 
with the sordid events of a presidency much 
like that of Warren G. Harding. (Random 
House, $2.95) 

Gypsy by Arthur Laurents and Stephen Sond- 
heim. Music by Jule Styne. The book and 
lyrics of the successful Broadway musical 
based on the memoirs of Gypsy Rose Lee. 
(Random House, $2.95) 

The Highest Tree by Dore Schary. The com- 
plete text of the play that was produced on 


Broadway last fall. With a foreword by Adlai 
Stevenson. (Random House, $2.95) 
Japanese Folk-Plays: The Ink-Smeared 
Lady and Other Kyogen, translated by Shio 
Sakanishi. A new edition of a book that was 
first published about twenty-two years ago. It 
contains twenty-two short comic works, known 
as Kyogen, that have been performed in Japan 
since medieval times. With an excellent intro- 
duction by Dr. Sakanishi that includes the his- 
tory and aesthetic values of the Kyogen, and a 
bibliography. Illustrated by Yoshie Noguchi. 
(Charles E. Tuttle, 150 pp., $2.95) 

A Loss of Roses by William Inge. The text of 
the author’s fifth, and least successful, play on 
Broadway. This edition differs in some re- 
spects from the script performed last fall, and 
in a forewcrd Inge explains the reasons for the 
changes. (Random House, $2.95) 

The Mountebank’s Tale by Michael Red- 
grave. A mystery novel by the famous British 
actor that not surprisingly has a theatrical 
background. (Harper, 131 pp., $3) 

The Music of Arthur Sullivan by Gervase 
Hughes. A comprehensive study of the subject 
on a semitechnical level, illustrated with ex- 
cerpts from his scores. (St Martin’s Press, 180 
pp., $7) 

A Picture History of Opera by Philip Hope- 
Wallace, in collaboration with Raymond Man- 


‘der and Joe Mitchenson. A magnificent pictori- 


al history of opera from its beginnings in the 
seventeenth century to the present day. With 
over three hundred illustrations and an index. 
(Macmillan, 160 pp., $7) 

Sereen World by Daniel Blum. The eleventh 
volume of an annual that gives a complete pic- 
tor.al and statistical record of films released 
in 1959. Contains more than five hundred pho- 
tographs of films and personalities, together 
with cast lists, articles and index. (Chilton, 
240 pp., $6) 

The Sense of History in Greek and 
Shakespearean Drama by Tom F. Driver. 
An analysis of the meaning of history in Greek 
culture and the Judaeo-Christian religious tra- 
dition. The author is a professor of Christian 
theology at Union Theological Seminary and 
drama critic for the Christian Century. In- 
cluded is a study of the Greek works: The 
Persians, the Oresteia, Oedipus Tyrannus and 
Alcestis, and of four Shakespearean plays: 
Richard III, Hamlet, Macbeth and The Win- 
ter’s Tale. (Columbia University Press, 231 
pp., $5) 

Shakespeare: A Player's Handbook of 
Short Scenes, selected and arranged by Sam- 
uel Selden, chairman of the Department of 
Theatre Arts of the University of California. 
The scenes (twenty-six in all) have been 
chosen with high-school and college students 
in mind, and can be staged with no scenery, 
if desired, and in the classroom. Each scene is 
preceded by its own staging plan and a short 
explanation of the action that has transpired. 
(Holiday House, 201 pp., $2.75) 

The Tenth Man by Paddy Chayefsky. The 
complete text of the current Broadway play 
about a modern exorcism of a dybbuk that pos- 
sesses a young girl. (Random House, $2.95) 
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OFFSTAGE 
{continued from page 2] 


“Being a child actor is simply a misfortune,” 
he said with emphasis. “It creates a false sense 
of security. A child gets to feel omnipotent; 
when he becomes old enough to live in the 
real world, he finds all sorts of adjustments 
have to be made. A lot of careers are destroyed 
that way. Parents are always the ones behind 
it, of course. Mine wanted it, and I tended in 
that direction. But there are plenty of other 
ways in which a child can express himself. I 
know no child of mine will ever go through 
such things.” 

Although Taffy is the first play Ryder has 
directed for Broadway, the job of staging isn’t 
new to him. He did quite a bit of it in small 
theatres around Hollywood, when he was un- 
der contract to a picture studio but not keep- 
ing too busy in that line. And there has been 
his work at the Actors’ Studio. 

For a devotee of that famed temple of the 
Method, Ryder has had a surprisingly large 
amount of experience in the classics, we point- 
ed out—his work at the Civic Rep, on tour 
with Margaret Webster’s Shakespearean com- 
pany, with Judith Anderson in The Tower Be- 
yond Tragedy. 

“Yes, but don’t forget that I was in the 
Group Theatre at the tail end of its days,” he 
said. “I replaced Garfield in Awake and Sing! 
[the revival] after he went to Hollywood. 
There’s nothing incompatible about the Studio 
and any type of play. People like that [we 
had just mentioned Tyrone Guthrie’s well- 
aired reservations about the Method] pay one 
visit to the Studio, on a day when things are 
dull, and come away with enough ammunition 
to support all their prejudices. 

“With me, the classics weren’t altogether a 
matter of choice. I'll take a good contemporary 
play any time.” 


ONE WORLD, TWO VIEWS 


What sort of poet is Carl Sandburg? Is his 
work basically lyric? 

A couple of critics named Chapman and 
Watts, who have been known to differ in the 
past, are at it again. The New York season 
was hardly under way when the gentlemen 
who represent the Daily News and the Post, 
respectively, found themselves in opposite cor- 
ners (on familiar ground, in other words), 


JOAN OF STRATFORD EAST 


Even Mr. Chapman, one of the dissenters 
again when The Hostage came to town, had 
some kind words for the direction of Joan 
Littlewood, the mother superior of London's 
Theatre Workshop. “Delightfully mad” is the 
way he summed up her handling of the Bren- 
dan Behan play. 

That there is a good deal of method in her 
madness has long been suspected by many in 
the theatre, including a number of our own 
correspondents who have watched her work 
abroad. We were especially taken with a re- 
cent profile of this English director by Clive 
Goodwin and Tom Milne, editors of Encore, a 
London theatre publication, “with the assist- 
ance of a number of Theatre Workshop ar- 
tists,” in a recent issue of that magazine. The 
“assistance,” we should say, was considerable; 
Goodwin and Milne interviewed many Work- 


shop actors, and because some of the state- 
ments of her protégés were so revealing, we 
have secured permission to set down a few of 
them here. 

“When I went along for my audition,” one 
actor told the authors, “she gave me a script 
and she said, ‘Read all the parts—play all the 
characters.’ I said, ‘I can’t do this—and she 
said, ‘Go ahead and do it. You are either an 
actor, or you can’t!” Well, I did it. Women, 
children, old men, young men; I was terrible 
—you know—I felt such an idiot. She said, 
‘Well, at least you don’t mind making a fool of 
yourself—and any man who has courage on 
the stage and is willing to make a fool of him- 
self can, in fact, become a good actor.’ I stayed 
with Joan, and although I’m not sure whether 
I’m a good actor yet, now I’m playing a lead 
in the West End for her.” 

Another shed more light on the same sub- 
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and the difference in this case went beyond 
the mere fact that Watts was for, and Chap- 
man against the show, based on Sandburg’s 
works, at Henry Miller’s Theatre. 

The morning after the opening of The 
World of Carl Sandburg, Mr. Chapman 
warmed up to his task with these lines: “In 
the first place, Sandburg is not a lyric poet; 
he can sing when he recalls a folk song, but 
his- poetry is gaunt, angular and rugged as 
he is.” 
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profession and its allied crafts. Numbered among them are Rita Allen, Kermit Bloomgarden, 
Harry Breandt, Donald Conaway, Russell Crouse, Alfred de Liagre, Jr., Angus Duncan, 
Vinton Freedley, Lillian Gish, Helen Hayes, Louis Lotito, Guthrie McClintic, Armina 
Marshall, Gilbert Miller, Richard Rodgers, Dore Schary, Joel Schenker and Robert Whitehead. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION about studying, working and per- 
forming at the Wing, write for our 32-page brochure. 


And Mr. Watts: “Sandburg’s genius is lyric, 
philosophical, humorous, whimsical and im- 
aginative ...” 


. 
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ject: “This thing about releasing the actor: 
Sometimes you have to do things on the stage 
which you find personally embarrassing, and 
you don’t want to do them, but when you try 
them out, they work. I think her greatest asset 
is her ability to draw people out, to give them 
confidence and build them up 

even take a man off the street and get him to 
give a good performance. There was one bloke 
in The Quare Fellow, | remember—an Ameri- 
can director said to me, ‘Either this man is the 
mest marvelous bloody actor I’ve ever seen, or 


a rank amateur.’ But you see, you couldn’t 


tell.” 

Apropos of the Workshop production of 
Behan’s The Quare Fellow: “For the first 
week of rehearsals . . . we had no scripts. 


None of us had even read the play. We knew 
it was about prison |ife in Dublin, and that 
was enough for Joan. None of us had ever 
been in prison, and alti »ugh we could all half- 
imagine what it was lice, Joan set out to tell 
us more. . . . She took us up onto the roof of 
the Theatre Royal. All the grimy slate and 
stone made it easy to believe we were in a 
prison yard. We formed up in a circle, and 
imagined we were prisoners out on exercise. 
Round and round we trudged for what seemed 
like hours—breaking now and then for a quick 
smoke and furtive conversation. . . . Next, the 
‘game’ was extended—the whole dreary rou- 
tine of washing out your cell, standing at at- 
tention . . . trading tobacco, was improvised 
and developed. . . . By degrees the plot and 
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One of the gowns worn by 


MISS CORNELIA OTIS SKINNER 


which is included as part of the fabulous 
wardrobe department at world famous 


Pasadena Playhouse 


FOUNDED 1917 


The College of Theatre Arts, 
established 1928, with its famous roster 
of notable alumni, regards systematic 
professional training as the one road to 
enduring dramatic achievement. 


Training for stage, motion pictures, 
television, scenic design 


Five producing theatres for showcasing to 
public audiences 


Work with professional actors and directors 


Cemplete television studio for student 


operation 


Certificate or college degree in Theatre Arts © 


Mrs. Audrey O'Hara, Director of Admissions. 


43 So. El Molino, Pesadena, Calif. 


| SENIOR DRAMATIC WORKSHOP | 


20TH “the School with a Great Tradition” 
p Dr. SAUL COLIN, Director 
[awnrvensany | Next Term: January, 1961 


Former Stadents aad Graduates include: 


Rod Steiger 
Tennessee Williams y Winters 
Curtis Michaet Vv. Gazzo 


DAY AND NIGHT courses for Beginners, Advanced Professionals Acting, 
Directing, Playwriting, Stagecraft, Mime. Terms: Jan., April, July. Oct. 


All former. students & Graduates kindly Air Mail current address for 
20th Anniversary Celebration & International School & Theatre Festival. 


Capitol Theatre Bidg., 1639 Broadway, New York 19, Judson 6-4800 
Write or Phone for Catalog 


the script were introduced, although some of 
us never knew which parts we were playing 
until halfway through the rehearsals. The in- 
teresting thing was that when she gave us the 
scripts we found that many of the situations 
we had improvised actualiy occurred in the 
play. All we had to do was learn the author’s 
words.” 

In elaborating on her use of improvisation, 
Goodwin and Milne point up her method in 
classical plays: reducing situations to contem- 
porary terms. Once, when the script called for 
a courtier to beg a favor of a king, Miss Little- 
wood had the two actors pretend first that they 
were an employee and his boss. From there 
they progressed to courtier and king. 

Contrary to rumor, say the authors, “Joan 
will never alter an author’s lines without his 
consent. Good phrases, however, often emerge 
from improvisations.” One Workshop member 
recalled an instance of such change. “In Make 
Me an Offer,” he said, “one of the actors found 
he had difficulty saying a particular line—he 
just couldn’t make it sound right. And Joan 
turned around to Wolf Mankowitz [librettist 
of the musical] and said, ‘This actor is having 
difficulty.” Wolf said, ‘Nonsense!’ And Joan 
said, ‘Right, Wolf, up on the stage and say it 
for him.’ He stumbled over the line as well, 
so she turned round and said, ‘The boy’s right, 
isn’t he—rewrite it tonight.’” 


SHOWBOATER 


The death of Oscar Hammerstein II (who 
is represented as a contributor in this issue) 
led to the customary digging into records 
around our office. One of the things we learned 
strikes us as a real discovery, though it has 
been in the record books for many years. It 
has to do with the London production of Show 
Boat in 1928, and the actor who played Cap'n 
Andy, master of the Cotton Blossom. Charles 
Winninger made something of a career of the 
role in this country, and Billy House, Joe E. 
Brown and Andy Devine also had a go at it 
during the musical’s travels on American stage 
and screen. The London Cap’n Andy, however, 
was Cedric Hardwicke. 


PAGING THE PRODUCER 


The newest publication in our field is The 
Producer’s Journal, a monthly “for producers 
and theatre executives.” It came into being in 
August with Charles Mandel as publisher, and 
Jack Graham as editor. 

In a nice display of logic and putting things 
in perspective, Mr. Graham undertook in that 
first issue to define the word “producer.” Not 
a bad idea, since producers themselves are apt 
to be a little unclear on the subject, especially 
at this hectic time of year when turmoil often 
gives way to chaos. Producers, according to 
Mr. Graham, are “some parts Belasco, some 
parts Ziegfeld and some parts [Brock] Pem- 
berton [who once said that anyone might be a 
producer, the only role in the theatre that 
doesn’t call for union membership]. For the 
most part, however, they are intelligent and 
devoted theatre people impossibly stage- 
struck.” 
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ANTHONY MANNINO 
STUDIO 


ACTING TECHNIQUE 
WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE BROCHURE: 


ANTHONY MANNING STUDIO 
182 5th Ave., N.Y.C. 10 
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VERA SOLOVIOVA 
STUDIO OF ACTING 


"The inspiration end method of work which 
Vere ‘So loviova gave me when studied 
with her has been constantly with me, and 
I shall always be deeply indebted to her.” 
Vincent J. Donehue, director 

“The Sound of Music” 
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THE PRODUCERS JOURNAL 


A Monthly Publication for 
Theatre Producers and 


Executives 


38 East 57th St. 
New York 22, N.Y. 
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PAGING MISS PAGE 


Every time we report another award for 
Geraldine Page, we feel a sort of proprietary 
pride; as subscribers of long standing know, 
this magazine was among her early champions, 
and the honors have mounted steadily in the 
past seven years. Now Miss Page has won the 
eighth annual Sarah Siddons Society “Actress 
of the Year” award, beating a field that in- 
cluded Lynn Fontanne, Gwen Verdon and 
Carol Channing. 

She was chosen, among actresses who ap- 
peared in Chicago during the 1959-60 season, 
for her performance of the faded film star 
in Sweet Bird of Youth. The award is made 
each season by the Sarah Siddons Society of 
Chicago, which is composed of critics and de- 
voted theatre-goers. On November 11 she will 
receive the official symbol of the award, a 
bronze and marble statuette of Mrs. Siddons, 
at a banquet in the city’s Ambassador East 
Hotel. 


LONDON’S LATEST 

The newest production in London is a thea- 
tre, the Royalty in Kingsway, where the Lunts 
opened recently in The Visit. For twenty- 
five years it has been a standard, and grim, 
joke to remark that all good theatres eventual- 
ly become parking lots. Not so long ago the 
Stoll, in London, was demolished, but on its 
site has come what seems to be a worthy suc- 
cessor to the house that Oscar Hammerstein I 
opened in 1911. 

This successor, the Royalty, is described in 
very impressive terms by the London corre- 
spondent Ormonde D. Godfrey, and since the 
construction of new theatres in places like 
London, New York and Paris, the capitals of 
the theatrical world, is so very rare, we are 
passing along excerpts from the report he pre- 
pared. 

“It is the first theatre to be built in the 
West End for a quarter of a century,” he be- 
gins. “It is part of a big office block . . . and 
may set a pattern for the future. The new 
theatre is a splendid place. It seats a thousand 
people in a spacious but friendly atmosphere. 
The design and decoration of the auditorium 
combines the dignity of the classic theatre 
with the ‘glamour’ of the Victorian theatre 
eee 

“The entrance to the Roya!ty Theatre has a 
projecting canopy faced with emerald pearl 
granite. The walls below are faced with white 
Pentilican marble and black mosaic. The 
doors are silver bronze, and there is a warm- 
air curtain inside the main entrance.” 

Mr. Godfrey is not sparing, either, in his 
description of the bars, which have paneling 
of Burmese rosewood. The circle bar is deco- 
rated with a concrete-and-glass screen depict- 
ing a royal procession. And in the orchestra 
bar, “the decorative focal point is a faceted 
mirror, lit up to sparkle like a huge cut dia- 
mond.” 

When The Visit opened in New York, it 
simultaneously opened the plushy Lunt-Fon- 
tanne Theatre two years ago. Those Lunts have 
a way with them. 
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ACTING SPEECH VOICE MOVEMENT 
FOR THE THEATRE FENCING PLAYWRITING 
DIRECTING COSTUMES MAKE UP YOUNG 
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FACULTY 


Uta Hagen 
Kathe Berl 
Dorothy Bird 
Marjorie Butterworth 
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Jenny Egan 
Alvin Epstein 
Mitchell Erickson 
Aaron Frankel 
jack Garfein 

Lee Grant 

Alice Hermes 


Herbert Berghot 
Earle Hyman 
William Hickey 
j. C. McCord 
Kathie O'Brien 
Lyon Phelps 
Gordon Phillips 
Milenko Rado 
John Stix 

Alex Szogyi 
Christopher Tanner 
Walt Witcover 
Anna Sokolow 


For 1960-61 Bulletin and Winter Term Regis- 
tration information write the Executive Di- 
rector: R. J. Harris or Administrative Director: 
Muriel Burns, OR 5-2370 


WELL-KNOWN, SUCCESSFUL 
SUMMER 
THEATRE 
FOR SALE 


One of the pioneers in Summer Theatre 
and in the Cape Cod area, known for its 
great summer playhouses. 


Absentee owner will give a rare opportunity 
to acquire this 325-seat theatre, complete in 


EVERY respect, ready for productions next 
June. 


BOOKS SHOW MINIMUM NET 
PROFITS OF $7,000 each summer. To help 
a worthy couple over the first few years, owner 
will work out an interesting “pay-out-of-prof- 
its” plan. 

A down payment of $4,500 is required, 
which gives: (1) Deeds to valuable summer- 
resort rea! estate (2) Theatre building and 
all equipment (3) Use of the name (we are 
almost 25 years old). 

The balance of $17,500 to be paid over 10 
year period. 

This is an amazing opportunity for a 
Drama Teacher or drama group to acquire a 
going business WHICH SELLS OUT 
NEARLY EVERY NIGHT, and which at- 
tracts young actors on paying-basis be- 
cause of its fine training. 

Only letters giving full background of po- 
tential owners will be answered. 

BOX 609 


THEATRE ARTS 
1545 Broadway 
New York 36, N. Y. 


DEBUT IN DALLAS 


There are some impressive new theatres 
within our own boundaries, of course, even 
though you have to go well beyond Broadway 
to find them, nowadays. A notable one is cer- 
tainly the Kalita Humphreys of the Dallas 
Theatre Center, whose physical features were 
described in detail in this magazine last De- 
cember in a general report on activity in that 
Texas city. At the time, nothing could be said 
of the center’s season itself, since it was just 
getting under way. Now Paul Baker, the proj- 
ect’s able director, has filled the gap with a 
report on that first season, which ended in 
July (the new one began last month, by the 
way). 

“We have produced eight plays in a sum 
total of 135 nights in repertory under the pure 
repertory system,” Mr. Baker wrote. “That is, 
during the months of May and June it was 
still possible to see all of the plays of our 
season in repertory except Hay Fever, which 
was our last show. [The others were an adapta- 
tion of Thomas Wolfe’s Of Time and the Riv- 
er, Hamlet, Our Town, Under Milk Wood, 
Gene McKinney's The Cross-Eyed Bear, The 
Importance of Being Earnest, and a bill in- 
cluding Ionesco’s The Bald Soprano and Elena 
Garro’s The Solid House.) 

“Next season thirty members of our reper- 
tory company from this season will be back. 

“We ended the year in the black. 

“We had a most successful children’s-thea- 
tre program in addition to our regular season. 
One hundred and sixty-eight children from 
the ages of eight to seventeen were enrolled 
... We also had an active adult-education eve- 
ning program. One hundred adults came in 
the evenings once a week to study acting, play- 
writing, or scene and costume design. We also 
experimented with a Sunday-evening idea 
called ‘Dark Night Studio.’ The adult-educa- 
tion students gave platform readings of new 
scripts. . . 

“Repertory theatre is about three or four 
times more difficult than any other kind of 
theatre, since it requires keeping permanent 
personnel constantly working and developing 
in a wide variety of plays that are continually 
being brought back before an audience. 

“We find the Frank Lloyd Wright theatre 
design wonderful for an audience, and helpful 
technically for a repertory theatre. - - 

“Most important, we feel that we are devel- 
oping a fine theatre, acting-wise, audience- 
wise, and in so many vital aspects, and are 
quite sure that this is the first of its kind since 
the great achievement of Eva LeGallienne.” 

Two revivals from the first season are among 
the eleven productions of the 1960-61 sched- 
ule, and there will be an operatic offering, 
too. Already selected, among new productions, 
are The Matchmaker, Medea, The Visit, A 
Phoenix Too Frequent, The Chairs, The Tam- 
ing of the Shrew and The Shadow of an Eagle. 
The last is a brand-new work, and it proves 
that Texas lore can go hand in hand with the 
classics and the way-out school of playwriting. 
It is based on the life of Sam Houston. & 
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Stage Production 
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THEATRE FESTIVAL 
DANCE SEMINAR 
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APPRENTICE THEATRE, INC. 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 


Authorized by the Michigan State Board 
of Education as a trade school of Theatre 


Beginning & Advanced Course Include: 
Play Production, Stagecraft, Speech & Mime 
Revolving Stage—Sound Studio 
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Masters “Critique” Performances at end of 
each term. Such artists as Basil Rathbone 
& Guthrie McClintic have acted as Masters 
during 1960 Season. 
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BFA and MFA degrees 


cotolog 24 bamegie Institute of Technology 
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San Diego State 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH ARTS 


“a lively view of significant world 
theatre” 
Announces a Competition 
for an 
ORIGINAL FULL-LENCTH 
PLAY 


The winner will receive $300 and produe- 
tien by the Sam Diege Aztec Theatre Guild 
in « fully equipped departmental theatre. 
Among other plays te be produced in 1960- 
61 seasen include Medea, The Visit and 
Twelfth Night. 
DEADLINE—February 15, 1961 
For further information, write to 
Hunton D. Seliman, Department 
of Speech Arts, San Diego State College, 
San Diego 15, California. 


JORDAN COLLEGE 
Butler University Indianapolis, Ind. 


Music: B.M., B.A., B.S., M.M.; music 
education, performance, theory, compo- 
sition, history and literature. 

Dance: B.A., professional performance 
or teaching. 

Drama: B.A. Differentiated curricula 
for teaching and/or performance. 
Combined Fields: B. F. A., a major 
area and two minor areas chosen from 
music, dance, drama, art. 

Radio and Television: B.S. with related 
minors in business, writing, dramatics 
or teaching. 


For information write 
Director of Admissions, Box T. 


WISCONSIN PLAYERS 


1960-1961 SEASON 


Our Town 
Cyrano de Bergerac 
Kiss Me Kate 
Cat on a Hot Tin Roof 
Major Barbara 


Write Dept. of Speech 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
Madison 6 


November, 1960 


{continued from page 5] 


PLAYWRITING CONTESTS 

The annual one-act play contest conducted by the 
Theatre Guild of Webster Groves, Mo., is now in 
progress. A prize of $50 will be awarded the author 
of the play selected by the judges. The contest 
closes December 15, 1960. Further information can 
be obtained from Russell A. Sharp, Chairman, 
Original One-Act Play Contest, 214 Parkhurst Ter- 
race, Webster Groves 19, Mo. 

The John Hay Whitney Foundation announces the 
Opportunity Fellowships for 1961-62, which are 
awarded to give opportunity for special experience 
or advanced study to outstanding individuals. The 
competition is open to citizens of the United States 
with racial or cultural backgrounds, or regions of 
original residence, as follows: Negroes, Spanish- 
Americans, Chinese-Americans, American Indians, 
residents of Guam, Puerto Rico, Samoa, the Virgin 
Islands, the Appalachian and Ozerk Mountain 
areas, and the Trust Territories. Complete applica- 
tions must be filed not later than Nov. 30. For 
further information, please write to Opportunity 
Fellowship, John Hay Whitney Foundation, 111 W. 
50 St., New York 20, N.Y. 


NOTE: Effective with this issue, material about 


other U. 8. productions is carried in the department 
titled ‘‘Theatre News, USA.’’ 


Statement required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, as amended by the Acts of March 3, 1933, 
July 2, 1946 and June 11, 1960 (74 Stat. 208) 
showing the ownership, management, and circu- 
lation of THEATRE ARTS, published monthly 
at Baltimore, Md., for Oct. 1, 1960. 

NEW YORK COUNTY 


STATE OF NEW YORK j 
ss 


Before me, a Notary Public, Queens County, and 
for the state and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared Peter J. Ryan, who having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is the 
publisher of THEATRE ARTS and that the follow- 
ing is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a 
true statement of the ownership, management, 
etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the Act of 
March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse side 
of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and address of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business manager 
are: publisher, Peter J. Ryan, 1545 Broadway, 
New York 36, New York; editor, Bruce Bohle, 1545 
Broadway, New York 36, New York; managing 
editor, none; business manager, Bette Miller, 1545 
Broadway, New York 36, New York. 

2. That the owner is Theatre Publications, Inc., 
1545 Broadway, New York 36, New York. Stock- 
holders owning 1% or more of total amount of 
stock are Peter J. Ryan, 120 Broadway, New York 
5, New York; Edith BelGeddes, 412 E. 58th Street, 
New York, New York; Samuel Kozak, 347 Madison 
Avenue, New York, New York; and estate of 
Telfer MacArthur, dec’d, Chicago, Illinois. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 per 
cent or more of the total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company but also, in case where 
the stockholders or security holders appear upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in any 
fiduciary relation, the names of the person or cor- 
poration for whom the trustee is acting, is given; 
also, that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge and be- 
lief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bonafide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 

5. The average number of copies of each issue 
of this publication sold or distributed, through the 
mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the 
12 months preceding the date shown above was: 
50,000. 

Peter J. Ryan, Publisher 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 27th day 
of September 1960 (seal) Melvyn I. Weiss, Notary 
Public, State of New York, New York County. ° 
(Term expires March 30, 1962) 
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GOODMAN 


\emorial Theatre and 


Professional training and experience in acting, 
directing, scene and costume design, tech- 
nical practice. 


A specialized professional school offering 
B.F.A. and M.F.A. degrees. 


Perform with leading professionals. Recent 
guest artists in Goodman Theatre produc- 
tions: Morris Carnovsky, Eugenie Leon- 
tovich, Frances Hyland, Joseph Buloff. 

Guest Lecturers in the past two seasons in- 
clude Eric Bentley, Harold Clurman, John 
Gassner, John Gielgud, Tyrone Guthrie, 
Julie Harris, Henry Hewes, John House- 
man, Frederick Kiesler, Donald Ocen- 
slager, Michel St. Denis, Elmer Rice, 
Geraldine Page, Otto Preminger, Cyril 
Ritchard, Joseph Schildkraut, Peggy 


Wood, Murray Matheson and Shelley 
Berman. 


These are Goodman Products: Ralph Alswang, 


Shelley Berman, Karl Malden, Geraldine 
Page, José Quintero, Sam Wanamaker. 


2 Theatres—200 performances annually 


One theatre seating 742, another seating 
158. More public performances under 
professional conditions than in any other 
theatre school in the U.S.A. 


CONTEMPORARY CURRICULUM 
**Method”’ and the best of current 


continental techniques in acting and 
directing are taught by 16 experts. 


PROFESSIONAL FACULTY 
under the direction of 
John Reich, Head 
Charles McGaw, Author of 
“Acting is Believing” 
Bella Itkin, Children’s Theatre 
Ralph Alswang, 

Design Consultant and Advisor 


Begins Oct. 28: ““The Taming of the Shrew,” 
with Leo Ciceri, star of the 1960 Canadian 
Stratford Festival. 

Begins Dec. 2: ‘““Uncle Vanya” Chekhov 


Centennial production, staged by Alan 
Schneider. 


Write for new catalogue to: 
Registrar, Dept. T., 
Goodman Memorial Theatre, 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


Approved for Veterans. Limited number of scholarships available 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF FINE AND 
APPLIED ARTS 


The Division of Theatre Arts 


Courses leading to 
B.F.A. and M.F.A. in 
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School of Fine & Applied Arts 
Beston University 
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THEATRE 


ON DISCS 


by JOHN S. WILSON 

The recording companies have succeeded in 
transferring to discs at least some suggestion 
of the flavor of most forms of theatre with one 
notable exception: ballet. In a recording, bal- 
let unavoidably leaves the theatre completely 
and becomes, willy-nilly, concert music. A 
ballet score does not necessarily lose by such 
isolation, however. In fact, by becoming the 
center of attention, it may even gain. 

Several conductors and orchestras have 
prover particularly qualified to bring ballet to 
discs. Several years ago Antal Dorati and the 
Minneapolis Symphony made a brilliant series 
of ballet recordings for Mercury. It included 
Coppélia, Daphnis and Chloé, Petrouchka, Le 
Sacre du Printemps (The Rite of Spring), The 
Nutcracker, The Sleeping Beauty and Swan 
Lake. Other conductors whose backgrounds 
also include ballet are represented as well. For 
London Records, Ernest Ansermet, who con- 
ducted for Diaghilev’s Ballet Russes, has made 
complete recordings with the Orchestre de la 
Suisse Romande of Tchaikovsky’s big three 
(Sleeping Beauty, Nutcracker and Swan 
Lake) and Stravinsky’s big three (Firebird, 
Petrouchka and Sacre), together with Cop- 
pélia, Sylvia and Daphnis and Chloe. 

Pierre Monteux, who conducted the pre- 
miéres of Sacre du Printemps, Daphnis and 
Chloé and Petrouchka, has recorded all three, 
the two Stravinskys for Victor, Daphnis and 
Chloé for London. A good deal of the reper- 
tory of the American Ballet Theatre has been 
put on Capitol discs by Joseph Levine and the 
Ballet Theatre Orchestra, including Aaron 
Copland’s Billy the Kid and Rodeo, William 
Schuman’s Undertow, and Leonard Bernstein’s 
Fancy Free. 

The most recent series of ballet recordings 
is being done for Kapp Records—and being 
done admirably—by Robert Irving and the 
New York City Ballet Orchestra. So far Mr. 
Irving has led a varied list of ballets onto discs 
—the venerable Nutcracker; Stravinsky’s two 
brilliant developments in fire and ice, Firebird 
and Agon; and Hershy Kay’s excursions in 
Americana, Stars and Stripes and Western 
Symphony. 

Other recent discs from the theatre: 

Ernest in Love, Columbia OL 5530. This 
musical version of The Importance of Being 
Earnest, by Anne Croswell (book and lyrics) 
and Lee Pockriss (music), produced off 
Broadway in May, stands very self-consciously 
in the shadow of another musical fashioned 
from another play by another famous British 
playwright, My Fair Lady. There is, in fact, 
one number in which the music, lyrics and 
performing style are taken directly from the 
Messrs. Lerner, Loewe and Harrison. The rest 
of the score shows a similar leaning on what 
is currently “in” in musicals. A strained situa- 
tion is not helped by a cast of singers who lack 
the requisite high style. 


The Fantasticks, MGM 38720 C. An origi- 
nal, offbeat musical comedy by Tom Jones 
(book and lyrics) and Harvey Schmidt 
(music), produced off Broadway last spring, 
The Fantasticks has a lively and melodic score, 
which is sung by a cast with good voices, but 
its plot (in so far as recording is concerned) 
is rather precious. One becomes conscious of a 
plethora of “bright ideas.” Jerry Ohrbach and 
Rita Gardner are very effective singers, and 
Julian Stein has written unusually gt or- 
chestrations. 3 

Finian’s Rainbow, Victor LOC 1857. This 
is identified as the 1960 original-cas record- 
ing. It features the cast of the New York City 
Center revival of the E.Y. Harburg-Fred Saidy- 
Burton Lane musical. After thirteen years, the 
score is still delightful, and this cast does quite 
well with it although the original original-cast 
version (on Columbia) remains definitive. 
Jeannie Carson is a very professional successor 
to the Ella Logan role (without, praise be, 
Miss Logan’s coy exaggerations); Howard 
Morris follows the David Wayne pattern ca- 
pably as the leprechaun, and Biff McGuire 
emerges as a blissfully bright-eyed hero. Carol 
Brice, however, has a bit too much voice for 
“Necessity,” giving the song an arch tone in- 
stead of the earthiness that Dolores Martin, 
with less voice, once brought to it. 

Oh, Kay!, Fox 4003. The cast of the 1960 
off-Broadway revival of one of the Gershwins’ 
most tuneful shows (“Someone to Watch Over 
Me,” “Clap Yo’ Hands,” “Do, Do, Do,” “May- 
be”) performs with proper period verve. Four 
songs have been added from other Gershwin 
shows, and P. G. Wodehouse has written new 
lyrics for two others, but none of the tamper- 
ing can match the untampered original ma- 
terial. David Daniels and Marti Stevens head 
a generally effective cast. 

Jackie Paris: “Sings the Lyrics of Ira 
Gershwin,” Time 70009. This collaboration 
between Jackie Paris, singer; Ira Gershwin, 
lyricist; and Irv Joseph, arranger and con- 
ductor, is excellent on the part of the second 
and third members, but utterly dismal on the 
part of Mr. Paris. His singing is hoarse, flat 
and mincing. He has an extremely limited 
range, and his diction swings between the un- 
conscious and the self-conscious. The program 
is a good mixture of Mr. Gershwin’s better 
known and less familiar songs with emphasis 
on such fresh material as “For the Life of Me,” 
“There’s No Holding Me” and “One Life to 
Live.” 

Margaret Whiting: “Sings the Jerome 
Kern Song Book, Vol. 1 and Vol. 2,” 
Verve 4039-40. Miss Whiting has a firm, solid 
way of singing that is a bit heavy for the light- 
ly lilting material that Kern wrote. She is a 
capable singer, however, and the tunes, of 
course, are lovely, so the result is a better- 
than-average pair of discs. Most of the selec- 
tions are quite familiar (“Smoke Gets in Your 
Eyes,” “The Way You Look Tonight,” “Can’t 
Help Lovin’ Dat Man”) but there are several 
pleasant minor pieces, the least frequently 
heard being a gentle, dreamy ballad from 
Sunny, “D’Ye Love Me?” & 
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ACADEMY ALUMNI APPEARING ON BROADWAY, Season 1959-60 


THEATRE 


Ambassador 
Billy Rose 


Broadhurst 
Cort 


Cort 

Eugene O'Neill 
Eugene O'Neill 
Eugene O'Neill 
46th Street 


54th Street 
Henry Miller 


Henry Miller 
Henry Miller 
Hudson 
Hudson 
Longacre 
Longacre 

Lunt Fontanne 
Lyceum 
Majestic 
Martin Beck 


Martin Beck 
National 


Playhouse 
Playhouse 
Plymouth 


THEATRE 
Cherry Lane 


Circle In the Square 
Downtown Theatre 


Martinique 

Orpheum 

Phoenix 

St. Marks Playhouse 


Sullivan Street Playhouse 


York 


PLAY 


The Long Dream 
Hearbreak House 


Fiorello! 
There Was A Little Girl 


Only In America 
The Cool World 
A Loss of Roses 
A Second String 
Redhead 


Caligula 
Andersonville Trial 


Patate 

Golden Fleecing 

Toys in the Attic 

A Lovely Light 

The Pleasure of His Company 
Viva Madison Avenue! 

The Sound of Music 

Goodbye Charlie 

The Music Man 

Sweet Bird of Youth 


Bye Bye Birdie 
Once More, With Feeling 


The Miracle Worker 
Triple Play 
The Good Soup 


OFF-BROADWAY 


PLAY 
Ernest In Love 


The Balcony 
The Prodigal 


U.S. A. 

Little Mary Sunshine 
Henry IV, Part One 
Camino Real 

Waltz of the Toreadors 
Between Two Thieves 


APPLICATIONS ARE PRESENTLY BEING ACCEPTED FOR: 
DAY AND EVENING COURSES 
TEENAGE AND CHILDREN’S THEATRE COURSES. 


NAME 


Charles A. McDaniel 

Sam Levene 

Diane Cilento 

Barbara Lord 

Barbara Gilbert 

Lawrence Carr, Co-Producer 
Tom Gilleran 

Mark Slade 

Edwin Whitner 

Alease Whittington 

Betty Field 

Nina Foch 

Lawrence Carr, Co-Producer 
Doris Rich 

Colleen Dewhurst 

lan Keith 

Vincent Donahue 

Lee Bowman 

Tom Poston 

Jason Robards, Jr. 

Howard Lindsay, Director 
Walter Abei 

Fred Clark 

Howard Lindsay, Co-Author 
Lauren Bacall 

Dusty Worral 

John Karlen 

Kenneth Blake 

Michael Thoma, Stage Mgr. 
Martin Gabel, Co-Producer 
Jean Barrere, Director 

Rex Williams 

Anne Bancroft 

Hume Cronyn 

Garson Kanin, Director 
Ruth Gordon 

Sam Levene 

Diane Cilento 

Nicola Lubitsch 


NAME 


Sam Stoneburner 
Frank Simpson 
Alan Easterby 
Homer Dickens 
Joseph Daubenas 
Michela Eisen 
Jim Davis 

Paul Shyre, Director 
Eileen Brennen 
J. D. Cannon 
Clint Kimbrough 
Cleve Roller 

Jim Luisi 
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lies deep in every record 
you own-only Zenith has 
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Here is why.. Zenith’s famous Extended Stereo now gives you Extended Sound Reverberation 
—the newest, most dramatic dimension in the world of sound. Zenith’s exclusive Extended 
Reverberation system, with a single variable control, makes possible continuous shadings of 
depth and resonance. Not only do stereo records take on a concert hall quality, but all monaural 

P’s, old 78's come alive, too. Even FM/AM radio. Moreover, speakers are custom-fitted to 
cabinet size and shape. Zenith’s famous Cobra-Matic® Record Changer is carefully designed to 
minimize “wow” and rumble. Zenith’s dual channel amplifiers deliver splendid highs and lows 
with minimum distortion. Even Zenith’s magnificent fine furniture cabinets, in decorator de- 
signs and a variety of finishes, are acoustically designed, sound-tested. It is this care, this skill, 
this devotion to quality and detail that makes Zenith the world’s finest high fidelity. 


v is the Zenith Beethoven— Danish Modern styling from the sound with Zenith Radial Speakers. Model SFF 2570 in walnut 
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Slightly higher in the Southwest and West Coast, Prices and specifications subject to change without notice. 
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